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ABERDEEN DOCTORS 
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Notes, 


PORTRAITS AS BOOK-PLATES, 

In the recently published interesting work b 
Mr. Egerton Castle on ‘English Book-Plates’ 
(pp. 107-9), portraits of Samuel Pepys and of 
Bilibald Pirkheimer are mentioned as old instances 
of the use of likenesses as book-plates. Mr. Castle 
gives a very good reproduction of R. White’s 
engraved portrait of Pepys after Kneller, supposed 
‘to have been used in that way. But when this 
engraving appeared, in 1690, it was not as a book- 
plate, but as a frontispiece to Pepys’s privately 
printed edition of his ‘ Memoires relating to the 
State of the Navy of England, for Ten Years, 
Determin’d 1688.’ See my note respecting this in 
*N. & Q.,’ Feb. 2, 1889, If it could be ascertained 
as a fact that this portrait was really pasted by 
Pepys in the books of his library, as well as 
employed by him, as is certain, for a frontispiece 
to his book above referred to, the discovery would 
be curious as well as convincing. It should not, 
however, be lost sight of that Robert White en- 
graved other portraits, notably one of Charles II., 
‘in almost identical size and style, and that they 
have never been put forward as examples of book- 
plates, but only as book illustrations or frontis- 
pieces. Mr. Castle states :— 

“The idea of using a likeness of the owner as 4 
Dersonal mark in books is, on the whole, a very obvious 


| respective careers of Shakspere and Moliéire Mr. 


one. We have seen that Diirer's friend, Bilibald Pirck- 
heimer, is known to have bad a plate of this kind.” 

This refers to his remarks in a note to p. 31 of 
_ his Introduction, where he says that “ Diirer also 
engraved a likeness of Pirckheimer which (we have 
it on the authority of Mr. Wheatley) was also 
| used as a book-plate. This is an interesting ex- 
ample of the portrait class.” Now the armorial 
book-plate which it is quite certain Pirkheimer 
used is well known. So is the beautiful portrait 
of this learned and genial man, also engraved by 
Diirer ; but it is scarcely conceivable that he would 
use it himself as a book-plate, containing as it does 
a legend of high-toned solemn praise, “ Vivitur 
ingenio czetera mortis erunt,” above the date 1524. 
Moreover, in size and style it has a marked family 
resemblance to the small series of other portraits, 
of Melanchthon, of the Elector of Saxony, and of the 
Archbishop of Mainz, which were all engraved by 
Diirer within a few years of the same date. It 
has never been suggested that they too were used 
as book-plates. 

An old portrait of John Vennitzer, a cutler of 
Nuremberg, in 1618, was described by Mr. Warren 
(now Lord De Tabley) in his ‘Guide to the Study 
of Book-Plates’ (1880), with the remark that “ it 
would be difficult to find a more curious example 
in the whole range of book-plate lore.” He 
devoted a whole page to its description (p. 198). 
This portrait is of large size and would almost fill 
an octavo book page. And although the Ger- 
man verses subjoined to it, quaintly translated by 
Mr. Warren, are commemorative of, perhaps, the 
leading event of the life of Vennitzer—his gift of 
a library to one of the parsons’ houses of his native 
city—nothing short of proof that it was really used 
by him to paste inside the covers of his own books 
ought to convince us that it ever served as a 
personal book-plate. In my own library it rests 
with portraits of Nuremberg and Augsburg pastors 
and citizens, so admirably engraved and so im- 
pressed with character and spirit, by the skilful 
Kilians, Custos, and other eminent wasters in 
portraiture. 

On the whole—whether, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, portraits simply were ever 
used or not, as their own personal book-plates, 
by actual possessors of private libraries—the above 
examples, notwithstanding they have been cited 
by the best English writers on book-plates as 
typical evidence of a custom, do not seem to 
establish it. The affirmative of the proposition 
would appear to be still not proven by the ordinary 
laws of evidence. Frepk. HEnDRIKs. 

Kensington. 


A MODERN FRENCH CRITIC ON SHAKSPEARE'’S 
COMEDIES. 


In the discussion on the parallel passages in the 
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ILI, Fes. 4, 


Cuarks referred me to the “‘ Grands Ecrivains” | 
edition of Moliére (vol. x.), containing the “ Notice | 


Biograpbique.” I have found this work some- 
what difficult to read. It consists of 486 closely 
printed royal octavo pages, with notes still more 
closely printed ; the matter is not divided into 
parts or chapters, so that there is no analytical 
table of contents and no index, while the running 
titles at the head of each page do not consist of 
dates, or other useful information, but of the title 
of the book, thus repeated hundreds of times. In 
so important a work one ought naturally to expect 
better editing. In going through the text, I have 
not met with any statement that leads me to with- 
draw any opinions that I have expressed in 
*N. & Q.’; on the contrary I have found much to 
confirm them. 

Mr, CLarKE has also been so good as to refer 
me to another work, ‘ Moli¢re et Shakespeare,’ by 
Paul Stapfer, Professeur i la Faculté des Lettres 
de Bordeaux, a work that has been crowned by 
the French Academy. 

This book affords an admirable example of the 
complacency with which a Frenchman regards 
himself, his country, his language, his literature, 
in short everything French, to the disparagement 
of everything that is not French. In the present 
case the audacity with which this writer criticizes 
Shakspere’s comedies is so remarkable that I can- 
not refrain from placing a specimen of it before 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

The following is the key-note of the book : “Nous 
avons l’honneur de compter dans notre littérature 
le plus grand de tous les pottes comiques.” In the 
grand compositions of Moliire, everything is true, 
profound, serious, not a single word is useless, not 
a single trait is out of place, whereas in Shak- 
= comedies we find spiritual extravagances. 

hese comedies seem to occupy some region 
between poetry and music, and were never in- 
tended for profound study. In them we must 
not look for any ideal perfection, for the poet 
never pretended to such. The man whose head 
was full of tragic ideas sometimes condescended to 
write those trifles which are styled comedies. The 
fact is the world has only produced one great 
comic poet, and his name is Moliére. 


It must, however, be admitted that Shakspere | 


has written one play that agrees pretty well with 


the French idea of a comedy, and that is ‘The | 
Taming of the Shrew’; but it must be added that | 


the plot and action of the piece are all borrowed. 
*The Merry Wives of Windsor’ might also be 
regarded as a comedy, only it was hastily and 
carelessly written, and the Falstaff in it is not the 
droll and witty rogue of Henry IV., but “un 
lourd coquin, sans esprit, sans invention, qui se 
laisse berner par deux femmes.” 

Leaving M. Stapfer for a moment, it may be 
remarked that Shakspere knew that the comic 


element is never altogether absent from the affairs of 
life, and he did not hesitate to introduce it into 
his tragedies. What a strange relief it seems in 
‘Macbeth,’ after the murder of Banquo, to hear 
the knocking at the gate and the vulgar remarks 
of the porter ; or in ‘Hamlet’ the moralizing of 
the prince following close upon the buffoonery of 
the gravediggers. And then, how natural are the 
serious passages in the comedies, presenting as they 
do the varied texture of human life. But the 
French critic will have none of this; the dra- 
matic usage of his country keeps the tragic and the 
comic muses as far apart as possible, the one 
occupying an ideal, the other a real world. Hence, 
on the French stage every one knows what is 
tragedy and what is comedy ; but elsewhere there 
is nothing but confusion and discord, from the 
attempt to make the two muses keep house 
together. 

Thus a comedy by Shakspere generally consists 
of a number of romantic adventures or of a fairy 
tale, in either case with a pair of lovers who soon 
get separated, and when the man regains his adored 
one she is disguised in man’s clothes, and he does 
not recognize her. This state of things constantly 
repeated shows what the author can venture upon 
in the region of the improbable and the impossible. 
The chief actors in the piece have no other folly 
than love, and there is nothing ridiculous about it, 
since they are in earnest. Nor are Moliére’s lovers 
made ridiculous, but, unlike Shakspere’s, they are 
kept in the background in order to make room for 
such characters as Harpagon, Chrysale, Orgon, 
Tartuffe, Argan, and M. Jourdain, with their 
varied eccentricities and vices, which especially 
attract and retain the attention of the audience. 
Whereas with Shakspere the interest is con- 
centrated on a pair of young lovers ; and in order 
to prevent them from becoming insipid he makes 
them indulge in a wit combat or play of words, 
which is very rarely to be found in Molidre, but 
abounds in Shakspere. Accompanying these witty 
lovers is a group of idiots whose inane talk is out 
of all proportion to what is found in real life. 
Their imbecility consists mainly in mistaking one 
word for another, and these gross buffooneries con- 
stitute a second source of laughter in ,the Shak- 
sperian comedy. 

Chance or caprice plays an important part in 
these pieces. It is by a happy chance that the 
knot is untied in ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ 
thereby giving a comedy ending to a tragical im- 
broglio. The principal characters are not fathers 
of families, good, bad, or ridiculous, but young and 
sympathetic lovers ; so that these slight produc- 
tions do not, as with Moliére, have for basis the 
domestic hearth, but the illimitable spaces of the 
real or of the ideal world. Even the titles of the 
plays are vague, because there is lacking in every 


one of them a central figure that could give a 
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name to the work. For example, we have ‘ As 
You Like It,’‘ Twelfth Night, or What You Will, 
‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream,’ ‘ Love’s Labour’s 
Lost.’ 

Such are the general features of the Shak- 
sperian comedy. In fact the dramatist has only 
skimmed the surface of comedy. Being for the 
most part the productions of his youth, they are 
distinguished by an optimism that nothing dis- 
concerts; the bad always become good, the 
unfortunate fortunate. “Long life to joy, youth, 
and love!” exclaims the happy poet. ‘‘ May their 
enemies be laid low, together with the whole race 
of puritans, Philistines, and pedants.” In short, 
his gaiety is that of a child, and, as such, it 
amuses itself with trifles. “I beseech your grace, 
pardon me,” says Beatrice, “I was born to speak 
all mirth, and no matter.” Such is the epigraph 
that must be inscribed on the comedies of Shak- 
spere. 

The French critic admits that Shakspere can do 
something in tragedy as well as in poetry, but 
“les qualités qu’on a toujours le plus admirées dans le 
théatre tragique de Shakespeare, la profondeur psycho- 
logique et morale, la vie des caractéres, la puissante 
objectivité dramatique, la poésie, oui, la poésie, nous les 
retrouvons toutes dans Molicre.” 

Bravo, Stapfer ! 

It would be an insult to the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
to offer any reply to the above astounding 
criticisms. When Napoleon was in Italy, and his 
enemies were proposing terms of peace, they 
offered first of all to declare the French Republic. 
“Strike that out,” said the conqueror. “The 
French Republic declares itself.” In like manner 
Shakspere declares himself ; and such blindness as 
M. Stapfer exhibits is of the nature of party or 
sect, which can see no merit in rival party or sect ; 
and it is lamentable that the critic of one nation 
canuot see that, however great one of his country’s 
dramatists may be, the dramatist of another 
country may also be great, although adopting a 
different mode of treatment and inspired by a 
different genius. In short, the greatness of Moliére 
cannot be exalted by any attempt to depreciate 
Shakspere. C. Tominson. 

Highgate, N. 


Lowett’s Earty Writines.—There has lately 
come into my possession a book which is probably 
new to the majority of English readers, and of 
which it is not likely that many copies exist, even 
in America. This is the fourth volume of Har- 
vardiana, a college magazine, which was published 
by John Owen, at Cambridge, in 1838. The pre- 
face to this volume, which is dated July, 1838, is 
signed by Nathan Hale, jun., Rufus King, George 
W. Lippitt, James R. Lowell, and Charles W. 
Scates, but it was probably written by Lowell, to 
whose pen is due a large number of contributions 
inthe volume, A letter from Mr. Edward Everett 


- 


Hale, who was, I believe, a class-mate of Lowell’s 
at Harvard, is prefixed to the book, which states 
that the following articles, in prose and verse, were 
contributed by Lowell to the fourth volume of Har- 
vardiana :— 

Prose. 

A Voice from the Tombs (p. 53), 

Chapters from the Life of Philomelus Prig (p, 169), 

Hints to Reviewers (p. 113). 

Hints to Theme Writers (p. 58). 

An Obituary (p. 64). 

Skillygoliana, Nos. 1 and 4 (pp. 119, 274), 

The Old Bell (p. 74). 

Verse, 

A Dead Letter (p. 317). 

Dramatic Sketch (p. 39). 

Extracts from a Hasty Pudding Poem (p. 343). 

New Poem of Homer (p. 18). 

Saratoga Lake (p. 111). 

Scenes from an Unpublished Drama (p. 143), 

Skillygoliana, Nos. 2 and 3 (pp. 157, 196). 

To Mount Washington (p, 387). 

Translations from Uhland (p, 352). 

Mr. Hale concludes his letter by saying: ‘‘I 
ought not to speak certainly, but my impression is 
very strong that Lowell wrote nothing for the 
earlier volumes of Harvardiana.” If this im- 
pression is correct, this volume contains, in all 
probability, the earliest printed productions of this 
distinguished writer, and the foregoing list is 
therefore a valuable contribution towards the 
bibliography of his works which will doubtless 
some day see the light. Mr. Lowell’s short essays 
in prose show that at that period of his life he 
felt the influence of his countryman, Washington 
Irving, very strongly, while it is also clear that he 
was a student of Carlyle and Dickens. In ‘ Skilly- 
goliana’ may be seen sparks ot the keen and 
vigorous satire that culminated in the ‘ Biglow 
Papers.’ Immature as these efforts are, the volume 
must always possess interest as containing the 
first fruits of a poet, critic, and humourist of whom 
it is difficult to say that America or England is 
the prouder. W. F. Pripeacx. 

9, St. James’s Street, S.W. 


Historic Hearts.—Under this title the World 
of Dec. 14, 1892, printed a paper well worth the 
attention of such readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ as interest 
themselves in historical bric-d-brac. The writer 
appears to have been quickened by the fact that 
the heart of Louis X VIL, the Dauphin, had been 
advertised for sale by auction at the Hétel Drouot, 
in Paris. This much-tried organ, it is alleged, 
was abstracted from the body of its original owner 
by M. Pelletin, a surgeon, when taking part in the 
post mortem examination. He concealed the booty 
fortwenty years, and then offered it to Louis X VIIL, 
who refused to accept it as a gift. It was pre- 
served for some time in the sacristy of the palace 
of the Archbishop of Paris, and rescued from a 
revolutionary mob by M. Pelletin’s son, whose 
executors are the recent would-be vendors. We 
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have yet to learn whether the purchaser bore the 
honoured name of Tussaud. The World remarks: 


“ The destiny of the heart of Louia XVII., assuming 
the genuineness of the relic, is far less singular than that 
which tradition assigns to the heart of his ancestor, 
Louis XIV. It is said that the heart of the Grand 
Monarque was purloined from its resting-place during 
the earlier days of the French Revolution, and was pur- 
chased from the depredators by Lord Harcourt, who 
happened then to be in Paris, It was brought by him to 
Nuneham, where, encased ina silver box, it was kept as 
a curiosity and occasionally exhibited by him and the 
successors in his estate to their guests. Once when it 
was being passed round the dinner-table for inepection 
at dessert, Dr. Buckland, the more than eccentric Dean 
of Westminster, asked particularly to see it, when, to the 
astonishment of everybody, he deliberately put the heart, 
which was somewhat bigger than a walnut, into bis 
mouth, and ate it. But of all hearts, including that 
even of Robert Bruce, the posthumous experiences, if 
we may so call them, of that of the ‘great Marquis of 
Montrose’ were the strangest and most varied. His 
heart was embalmed, and presented by some of his 
admirers, who had possessed themselves of it, to Lady 
Napier, the wife of the Marquis’s nephew, Lord Napier 
of Merchistoun, to whom he bad declared his desire that 
it should be given. it was placed in a steel box about 
the size of an egg, made out of the blade of Montrose’s 
sword, which was placed in a gold filigree casket, while 
that in turn was deposited in a silver urn. This 
relic was lost or stolen while Lady Napier was in Hol- 
land previous to the Restoration, and the silver urn was 
never recovered. But the heart in the steel box and 
gold filigree casket was discovered in a curiosity shop 
at Antwerp or Amsterdam, and being returned to the 
Napiers, continued in their possession until it was pre- 
sented by a Lord Napier to one of his daughters, who 
had married a Mr, Johnston, who was in the indian 
Civil Service, with whom she went to India. At Madura 
in Madras, the station where they resided, the heart, 
box, and casket were again stolen, and were sold as a 
talirman of enormous efficacy to a native prince, the 
Velli Murdoo, one of the feudatories of the Nabob of 
Arcot. From him they were again recovered by the 
well-known Sir Alexander Johnston, the son of Mr. 
Johnston and Miss Napier, and restored by him to them. 
But in 1792, his father and motber being in France, and 
the Revolutionary Government having requisitioned all 
the plate and jewellery in the country, Montrose’s heart, 
in its box and casket, was confided to a person named 
Knowles, who resided at Boulogne, and who undertook 
to conceal it until it could be tranemitted to England. 
But before this could be done Knowles died, and what 
oe of Montrose’s heart nobody knows unto this 

ay.” 

According to Chancellor Raine of York (‘ History 
and Antiquities of the Parish of Hemingbrough,’ 
p. 206), one of the arms of this hero was lately in 
keeping of Miss Reeves, of Burton Salmon. 

A country newspaper paragraphs the statement 
that Voltaire’s heart was in the possession of Mon- 
seigneur de Dreux-Brézé, Bishop of Moulins, who 
died a short time ago in bis eighty-second year :-— 

“The bishop was the youngest son of the Grand 
Master of Ceremonies in the Court of Louis XVI, the 
same Marquis de Dreux-Brézé to whom Mirabeau said 
that the members of the National Assembly held their 
seats by the will of the people, and not by that of the 
king. The Church dignitary inherited the heart of the 


great scoffer from the Marquis de Villette, to whose 
family belonged the house on the Quai Voltaire in 
which the Ferney philosopher died. 

I should like to be told something of the Heart 
Shrine in Leybourne Church, Kent, concerning 
which the Rev. L. B. Larking wrote a quarto 
volume that has not come in my way. 

Sr. Swirary. 


Rev. Water Harte (p. 1774), Miscet- 
LaNnEous Writer.—The inscription on a tomb- 
stone in the churchyard of Weston, co. Somerset, 
records that he died at Bath, in January, 1774, 
aged sixty-seven, thus differencing the statement 
appearing in ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxv. p. 66, 
that he died in March, 1774, et. sixty-five. 

Daniet 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N, 


Tue Assempty Rooms at KeEntisH 
Towy.—‘ Old and New London,’ part lii. p. 320, 
contains a short account of “ The Assembly Rooms” 
at Kentish Town (the building was commonly 
called “The Assembly House” during the time 
I knew it), and mention is made of the oval- 
shaped marble table, which was fixed under an elm 
tree in front of the tavern, and which bore 
an inscription. What purports to be a 
copy of this inscription is given as follows: 
A.D. 1725 in Memoriam Sanitatis 
Restaurate Robertus Wright, Gent.” 

The table is still in existence, and by the 
courtesy of the present possessor, a gentleman 
residing in the neighbourhood, and who is a 
descendant of a proprietor of the old house, I 
have recently had an opportunity of seeing it. I 
am thus enabled to furnish a correct copy of the 
inscription which surrounds it: ‘‘In Memoriam 
Sanitatis Restauratze Robertus Wright Gen’ Hoc 
marmor Posuit A Dni 1725.” In the centre of 
the table there have been three letters, now par- 
tially obliterated, but which there is little doubt 
were the letters DOM. G &, F. 


Jewisa Humour.—Referring to this product in 
his *‘ Echoes” of January 15, Mr. Sala mentions 
some ‘‘ never-to-be-forgotten Israelite” who was 
surprised by a thunderstorm whilst in the act 
of eating ham, and who thereupon exclaimed, 
“ What a row about a bit of pork!” I am, [ 
confess, not acquainted with this Hebrew. Perhaps 
he may have been but a Jew outwardly. Young 
Mr. Disraeli bought balf a wild boar in Epirus, 
and wrote home that it was not half so good as 
the Bradenham bacon. Anyhow, Mr. Sala’s Jew 
“lifted ” his exclamation. The man who said the 
real thing was Jacques Vallée, Sieur des Bar- 
reaux, who was of this earth from 1602 to 1673, 
and who has claims to remembrance other than 
those of Mr. Sala’s Semitic humourist, the stealer 
of his mot. It was Des Barreaux who showed 
Marion de |’Orme the way that she should go, 
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and who accompanied her some distance along 
that primrose path. It was he who, during his 
necessarily brief career as a Conseiller au Parle- 
ment, put the papers relating to a case entrusted 
to him into the fire, and assured his clients that 
he had thus done the best thing possible for all 
concerned. And it was he who presided over a 
little dinner, one Good Friday, at Duryer’s cabaret 
at St. Cloud, when the company insisted that the 
omelette should be au lard. The appearance of 
this uncanonical plat was signalled by a terrific 
clap of thunder. His guests paled, but Des Bar- 
reaux put the right complexion on the matter by 
the remark, now classic: “ Voild beaucoup de 
bruit pour une omelette!”  W. F. Wa ier. 


Tre Rev. B. Porr.— Some thirty years ago 
the Rev. Benjamin Pope, Vicar of Nether Stowey, 
Somerset, and Minor Canon of Windsor, was on 
a visit at my house, and told me the following 
anecdote. I do not suppose it bas ever been 
published, and if you consider it worthy to be 
enshrined in ‘N. & Q.’ it is very much at your 
service. 

In 1817, a vacancy having occurred in the minor 
canonries of Windsor, three candidates competed, 
of the names of Pope, Abbot, and Dean. Mr. 
Pope was the one chosen, and when he took his 
place the next day for the usual service he found 
a sheet of paper on his desk, with these lines 
written on it :— 

A Pope, an Abbot, anda Dean 
To guin this seat applied ; 
And each alternate filled the scene 
For canons to decide, 
They prayed, they sang, their chant was heard, 
And each encouraged hope : 
But canons dignity preferred, 
And cried, ‘“‘ We'll have the Pope! ” 
H. W. Liverr, M.D. 


Wells, Somerset. 


“Born” wita a Vers. (See 8 S. 
iti, 35, art. ‘ Availed of.’)—I will not deny that 
Dr. Brewer may be able to find precedents of a 
sort for this use, but so far as I know he is his own 
authority. Let him not, however, ransack the 
literature of the seventeenth century, the grammar 
of which is as little authoritative as its spelling. 
We have reformed the spelling, and the grammar 
is bound to follow in the path of improvement. 
At any rate, the New Testament revisers have 
wiped out the solecism from “‘ the famous example 
in Luke v. 10.” 

No word in the language is more emphatically 


ag than both, and we must, if we use it as | 
Rk. BREWER has done, write: “There are both | 
a St. Christ and a St. Jesus.” We might, how-| during 1893 and 1894. 
ever, with equal propriety write, ‘‘ There is a...... | 
and also,” or “ besides,” or “as well as,” &c. | 


the calendar, reply, “There is both”? The cor- 
rect phrase is, ‘‘ There are both,” and when the 
words “a St. Christ and a St. Jesus” are added 
these nouns are in apposition with the pronoun 
both. “Where there are two nouns,” says Dr. 
Latham, “each in the singular, and but one verb, 
both is a pronoun, and is in apposition with them ” 
(‘ Dictionary,’ in voc.). A sentence thus con- 
structed is not elliptical, the influence of both 
being the very reverse of that attributed to it by 
Dr. Brewer. In a proposition of which both is 
the subject the copula must be plural; the most 
irrepressible of desires to ‘‘ individualize ” will not 
excuse the violation of so plain a rule of grammar. 
F. Apams. 


A Past Puivantaropist. — Being on a visit 
to some o!d friends within easy walking distance 
of Chipstead Church, Surrey— which is pic- 
turesquely situated on a hill between Croydon 
and Merstham—I had a ramble round in the 
afternoon as far as the sacred edifice, with which 
I have been acquainted since February, 1854. It 
was thoroughly restored a few years ago, through 
the liberality of the local squire, and there- 
fore presents an altered appearance from what 
it did in my boyhood. Besides the numerous 
grassy mounds beneath which “the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet sleep,” there are several 
notable monuments, in the God’s acre, of the 
Fanshawe, Little, Shearman, and Walpole families. 
Near the south porch is that in memory of the 
second named, and the following pleasing record 
of kindly action in time of distress is well worthy 
of a place in your comprehensive columns :— 

In memory of Sir James Little Knt 

and also Knight of 
The Most Illustrious Spanish Order of Charles IIT. 
(Sacred to Virtue and Merit) 
possessed of the most amiable disposition 
and living in the 
unwearied exercise of public and private benevolence 
he was justly endeared to all 
who knew him. 
He obtained the distinguished honor above mentione) 
from His Majesty the King of Spain 
in testimony of that monarch’s high sense 
of his humane exertions 
and active kindness towards the inhabitants of the 
Island of Teneriffe in a season of unparalleled 
misery and distress, 
He died at Shabden Park 
in this parish on the 17th of October 
1829, in the 68° year of his «ge. 

D. Harrisoy. 


“Five astounpixe Events.”—Under this 
catching title there appeared in the Daily News, 
January 2, a long advertisement pretending to 
predict some marvellous events likely to occur 
The compiler of this 
really “astounding” piece of nonsense conceals 
his identity, and there is nothing whatever to show 


Would Dr. Brewer, asked if either saint was in |for what purpose it can have been written, at 
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whose expense it was inserted, or why. Perha 


some idea of religion may be connected with it. If 
so, why was it not stated? Can any one explain 
the motive for this advertisement? I intend to 
preserve the cutting, to see how much, or rather 
how little, of its prophecy comes true during 1893 


and 1894, if I live so long. 
Wa ter Hamitton. 


Tne Yeomen or Tne Guarp. (See 8 §. ii. 
318, art. ‘ Buaffetier.")—In my note at the above 
reference I mentioned the yeomen of the guard as 
table servants at Queen Elizabeth’s court. Since 
the publication of my note, the diary of the Duke 


of Stettin- Pomerania, during his travels in England 


in the autumn of 1602, has been printed, with an 
English translation, in the Royal Historical Society’s 
Transactions, New Series, vol. vi. On Sept. 26, 
he interviewed the queen at Oatlands, and in the 
record of this day (p. 52) there is one passage which 
touches my subject :— 

Auf dem Garten gingen wir in die present Kammer, 
sahen die vornechmsten Herren und die wohlgeputzte 
Frauenzimmer, meistentheils mit Silberzeug gekleidet, 
auch die Ceremonien welche bei der Tafel ge| p}flogen 
werden, darauf die Essen von den Trabanten, so achine 
grosse Kerdel sein, gesetzt.” 

Thus translated :— 

“From the garden we went to the presentation 
chamber, saw the most elegant gentlemen and well- 
dressed ladies ; most of them in silver cloth; aleo the 
ceremonies at table, and the dishes brought in by the 
halberdiers, who are fine big fellows.” 

F. Apams, 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell, S8.E. 


** THREE STIRS AND A WALLOP FOR A BAWBEE.” 

“ Eighty years ago in Edinburgh, it was the custom 
for a man to walk through the town every day at noon 
bearing a large shin-bone of beef. His cry was, ‘ Three 
stirs and a wallop for a bawbee.’ All the housewives 
had their vetegables stewing for the family soup, and 
gladly paid their bawbees for the privilege of three stirs 
with the bone, which was supposed to flavour the stew,” 
—Birmingham Daily Post, Nov, 26, 1892. 

It is not too late in the day to verify this state- 
ment, if it be not an invention. 

B. D. Mose.ey. 

Burslem. 

See Mr. Tuer’s ‘Old London Cries,’ cheap edition ; 
*N. & Q.,’ “ Twa dips and a wallop.” } 


Sir Joun Mennes, Kyr. (1598-1671), 
AND Port.—In the ‘ New View of London,’ 1708, 
vol. ii, p. 444, appears a notice of a ‘* black and 
white marble Monument of the Corinthian Order ” 
in St. Olave’s Church, Hart Street, London, on 
the ‘‘ South side of the Altar, fronting Westward,” 
with a transcript of the Latin inscription in 
“‘golden Characters,” commemorating Sir John 
Mennes, Knt., of Sandwich, co. Kent, son of 
Andrew Mennes, arm., by Jane, daughter of John 
Blechenden, arm., and furnishing the information 


| that he was born March 1, 1598, and died Feb. 18, 
1670. His burial in the chancel is recorded in St. 
Olave’s register under date Feb. 27, 1670/1. 

A small three-quarter-length portrait, by Van- 
dyke, of Sir John Mennes, Lord Admiral, Governor 
of Dover Castle, &c., finds a place in the drawing- 
room of The Grove, near Watford, Herts, the seat 
of the Earl of Clarendon. It represents a man of 
| middle age, with long black hair, wearing a coat of 
| scarlet with slashed sleeves, and a breastplate of 

steel crossed by a sash of a deeper red than the 

coat; the right hand, which is across the body, 

being covered with a long leather gauntlet. 
Dante Hipwett. 


17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


“Hariote” (Vers).—This word, a coinage 
|from the Latin hariolor, to divine, by the late 
Bishop of St. Andrews, ought to be noted in 
*‘N. & Q.’ It occurs as a rhyme to “carriole” in 
some verses upon that conveyance written by Dr. 
Wordsworth during a tour in Norway, and quoted 
in the Daily News of Dec. 7, 1892. C. C. B. 


Sir Ricmarp Leveson, Vice- ADMIRAL OF 
Exetanp.—In addition to the particulars of him 
given in the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ it may be stated 
that he was M.P. for Shropshire in the Parliament 
of 1588-89, and again in 1604, until his decease in 
the year following. W. D. Pivx. 


WinpFoL.”— 


“ A Windmill on the Bank of the River Thames, verynear 
London, will be Lett, it is fitted to grind Wood for Dyers; 
there are Engines ready to be plac’d in it for Rasping, 
Shaving and Stripping Wood; and also Roles and Engines 
to cut Tobacco, in a Story apart from the rest, and a 
Mill to Grind Snuff or other things: The Person who 
Leta it will fit it to perform any Work proper to be done 
by the strength of a Windful, if he that takes it desire it, 
and give Direction; adjoining to the Mill is a Dwelling 
House, Warfe, Crane, Granary and Store-Houses, to be 
Lett therewith : Inquire of Mr. Bunn, Colour-seller at 
the Cross in Newgatestreet, near Warwick-Lane.”— 
Pest Boy, No, 625, April 8-11, 1699. 

H. H. 


Tue Fottowers or Bruce.—In a little-known 
work, entitled ‘Edward I. of England in the 
North of Scotland,’ by a member of the Literary 
and Scientific Association of Elgin (8vo., Elgin, 
1858), occurs a list of the supporters of Robert 
Bruce, afterwards King of Scotland, in the year 
1306. Dr. Taylor, the author, says :— 

“Among the principal supporters of Bruce in the 
north there were, besides the Earl of Athole and the 
Bishop of Moray, the following persons, viz., Alan de 
Moravia de Culbin, Sir William de Fentoun of Beauford ; 
William de Dolays of Cantray ; John de la Haye ; Walter 
Herock, dean, and William Cresswell, chanter of Moray; 
Alexander Pilche, burgess of Inverness; William de 
Moravia of Sandford, « cousin of Alan de Moravia of 
Culbin ; Hamelyn de Troup and Andrew Slegh; Andrew 
Byssop and Adam Chapen of Aberdeen ; Lawrence de 


Strathbogie; John Forbes; Hugh Lovel; Aleyn de 
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Durward of Fichelie [Fechley, in Towie]; and Mons. 
Thomas de Monymusk,”—Op. cit., p. 254. 

Curiously enough, though Dr. Taylor’s pages are 
crowded with careful references to authorities, not 
a single reference is given in support of the accu- 
racy of this interesting list. Can any reader of 
‘N. & Q” supply the deficiency? It is possible 
that the names may have been obtained from the 
‘Ragman Roll,’ to no copy of which am I ina 
position to refer. A. Caper, 


Dovetas Letrers.—I shall feel 
extremely grateful to any readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
who may possess letters of Douglas Jerrold if 
they would lend them to me for the ‘Life and 
Letters’ which I am preparing for publication. 
Any such letters shall be returned immediately 
I have copied them. Water JERROLD. 

21, Great College Street, Westminster. 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Croypon.—As the name of a colour or com- 
plexion there are several instances of croydon- 
sanguine about 1600. Thus, in R. Edwards’s 
‘Damon and Pythias,’ in Hazlitt’s ‘ Dodsley,’ iv. 80, 
a speaker says to Grim, the collier of Croydon, 
“ By’r Lady, you are of a good complexion, a right 
Croyden sanguine.” Harington, ‘ Metam. Ajax,’ 
sign. L 7 (as cited by Nares), has, ‘‘ Both of a com- 
plexion inclining to the Oriental colour of a 
croydon-sanguine.” Nicholas Breton, ‘A Post 
with a Packet,’ &c. (ed. 1609), has, “ As for an ill 
favoured face go to Parish Garden to your good 
brother; indeed your Croidon sanguine is a most 
fine complexion; but for your Tobacco, it is a 
good purge for your Rheum.” From the first of 
t passages it has been suggested that the term 
is derived from Croydon, in Surrey ; but apparently 
it is there associated with this place only by a 
humorous word-play. Can any suggestion as to 
the origin be made? 

While dealing with croydon, I wish also to ask 
for information about a “‘ high Irish car,” called a 
croydon. In December, 1880, the word figured 
prominently in a case in which an Irish farmer, 
riding home in a croydon, was assassinated. I find 
it also in Mrs. B. M. Croker’s ‘Two Masters,’ 
chap. xxii. “‘* Well !’ exclaimed Mona, as I clam- 
bered into the croydon beside her”; and I have 
other examples, What is the nature and history 
of this vehicle ; and whence the name ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 

[See 7 S. ii, 446; iii. 96, 171, 395, 416, 523, where 
most of the above illustrations, with some others, are 
advanced, | 


Nexpues.”—What were these, 
which witches” used ? 


Joun Patmer,—I shall be much obliged if any 
reader can give me information as to Mr. John 
Palmer, the inventor of the stage coach. I should 
like to know whom he married, if he had any 
brothers or sisters, or children, and whom they 
married. I have always understood that he was 
uncle to my great-grandfather, but could never 
ascertain the connexion. Cuar.zes Drory. 


Tue Centurion.—Will some readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 
refer me to a trustworthy engraving, or give me a 
detailed description of the costume and accoutre- 
ments of the Roman centurion in the first century, 
and particularly the vitis ? 

Watrer J. Anprew. 

Ashton-under-Lyne. 


Wearine Harts in Hovusg or Commons, 
—Can any of your readers inform me why mem- 
bers keep on their hats in the House of Commons ? 
Why at certain times do they raise them, and at 
others take them off altogether ? 

INQUISITORIA. 

[ The better opinion is that formerly members sitting 
in a draughty House invariably sat covered. Members 
uncovered only when rising or when named, The 
custom is gradually dying out now that the House is 
warmed. Mr. Disraeli was the first member of dis- 
tinction who never wore a hat in the House.] 


Caraccioui’s Cuaret.—Walpole, speaking of 
the witty and notorious Lady Townshend, writes : 

“On Sunday, George Selwyn was strolling home to 
dinner, He saw my Lady Townshend's coach stop at 
Caraccioli’s chapel. He watched it, saw her goin; her 
footman laughed; he [Selwyn] followed. She went up 
to the altar, a woman brought her « cushion; she knelt, 
crossed herself, and prayed. He stole up, and knelt by 
her. Conceive her face, if you can, when she turned 
and found him close to her, In his demure voice he 
said, ‘ Pray, madam, how long has your ladyship left 
the pale of our church?’ She looked furies, and made 
no answer, Next day he went to her, and she turned it 
off upon curiosity.” 

What chapel was this; and why called ‘‘ Carac- 
cioli’s”? Iam inclined tothink it may have been 
the late “ Sardinian Chapel,” Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
still existing, but now, it is said, about to bo taken 
down to make way for a new street; but, with my 
books not yet unpacked here, I cannot verify my 
guess, Can any of my ‘N. & Q.’ friends do so for 
me Joun W. Bone, F.S.A. 

Birkdale, Southport. 


Heratpic.—I shall be greatly indebted to any 
one who can throw light upon the ownership of 
some arms on an old silver coffee-pot. The arms 
are much worn, and my ignorance of heraldry 
makes description difficult ; but I shall be pleased 
to send a rubbing to any one who can help to 


decipher them. Crest, possibly a talbot without 
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collar. Armsimpaled. Dexter, three leopards’ (?) 
faces, two above and one below the chevron, 
azure. On the sinister side there is a bird above 
a horizontal bar. Below are three tongues of flame. 
There is no motto. The history of the coffee-pot, 
so far as I know it, suggests the names of Langley, 
Davenport, Hall, and Carsan, H. Hatt. 
23, Cedars Road, Beckenham, 


“ Goopey1nc.”—I am unable to find this word 
in Webster, or in any dictionary which I have 
consulted. It is perhaps a variant of “good-doing”; 
but the following extract from the Herts and Essex 
Observer of Dec. 31, 1892, will explain its meaning : 

“ Braughing. — Goodening.—The widows as usual 
observed their old custom on St, Thomas's Day, and went 
round the village ‘a-goodening.’ They met with con- 
siderable success, and a good sum was divided among the 
widows of the parish, who now number thirty-one. 
The party were headed by an old lady of eighty-six, 
still in the enjoyment of good health.” 

Tomas Brrp. 

Romford. 

[See reply on ‘St, Thomas's Day Custom’ in present 
number, p. 94.) 


Heratpic.—What family bears or bore the 
following coat ?—A chevron between three thistle 
heads. This coat is impaled (sinister) with Theed, 
of Bucks, on an old seal owned by a member of the 
family. The metals and tinctures are not indicated 
on the seal, Please reply direct. 

Harry GBEENSTED. 
funstall, Sittingbourne. 


Lamp’s Resipence 1x Datstoy.—Can any of 
your correspondents tell me exactly in which part 
of Dalston Charles Lamb lived during his short 
sojourn there? I have traced most of his other 
wanderings, and should like to ascertain this. 

Matitpa 

Belle Vue, Bengeo, 


Damask Rose.—Is there any authority for the 
constantly repeated statement that the damask 
rose was a native of Damascus, and brought there- 
from? It is likely enough, but hard to prove. 
The only piece of early information that I can find 
is in Hakluyt. He says (in a memorandum of his 
own) that it was introduced into England at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century by Dr. Linaker, 
Henry VII.’s physician, who, however, certainly 
did not go to Damascus for it, his travels having 
apparently pot been extended beyond Italy. 
Another interpretation of the name is at least 
possible. See Shakespeare, Sonnet cxxx. :— 

I bave seen roses damask’d red and white, 
where “damasked” means ‘of various colour,” 
as in embroidered or figured damask silk. 
C. B. Mount. 


Memeer or Partiament.”—I should be glad 
if any of your correspondents could assist me to 


form some idea when the expression “ Member of 
Parliament” first came into use. I know not at 
present whether it is to be met with in the litera- 
ture of Stuart times; and if it be of later origin, 
it would be interesting to know some of the earliest 
examples of its occurrence. James GAIRDNER. 


Rosert the article in the 
‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ on this some- 
what noted ecclesiastic, it is stated that ‘‘ he bore 
a local Fifeshire name, which is said to be now 
represented by Kinloch.” I should be greatly 
indebted if the writer would kindly inform 
me on what information this statement is based. 
Despite the authority of the editor of the ‘ Regis- 
trum de Dunfermlyn’ (see his preface, pp. xi, 
xii), I am inclined to think it was a local Lothian 
name. It is an undoubted fact that this parish 
was known in early times as Keldeleth, and 
to this day the southern portion of it bears 
the name Kinleith, evidently a modernized 
form of the word. To give but one instance,— 
in the ‘ Inquisitiones,’ under date July 25, 1609, 
James Foullis of Colinton is served heir to his 
father “terris ecclesiasticis ac gleba ecclesiw 
parochialis de Curry, alias Kildleithe.” In the 
text of the ‘ Registrum,’ too, is incorporated a 
taxation roll of the diaconate of Linlithgow, in 
which roll the ‘‘ ecclesia de Keldeleth” appears 
along with those of Gogar, Halys (Colinton), and 
Ratheu (Ratho), all of them adjoining parishes to 
Currie. This taxation roll, or something closely 
akin to it (for I have not compared them), will also 
be found in the ‘ Priory of Coldingham’ (Surtees 
Society). I shall be grateful to any one who can 
throw further light on the matter ; and as it is not 
one of very general interest, I append my address. 

B. 
Currie, N.B. 


Ossincton orn Osenton.—Can any one say if 
he has met with this surname in either of the 
above forms in any part of England, Kent and 
London excepted ? 

C. E. 

Eden Bridge. 


“Wittram or Tyre.”—Is there no handy 
separate edition of “ William of Tyre” in the Latin 
original? Students of his ‘ Historia Belli Sacri’ 
have actually no choice, but either to recur to the 
bulky folio of the ‘ Recueil des Historiens des 
Croisades,’ published by the “ Académie des In- 
scriptions ” (1844), or to use Migne’s ‘ Patrologie 
Latine,’ where it is reprinted in tome 201, upon 
**double-column pages,” as a mere appendix to 
‘Arnulfi Opera Omnia.’ Truly the great con- 
temporary historian of the first century of the 
Crusades is no unworthy object to be rendered 
more accessible to the etudent by a separate critical 
— of the original text. H. Kress. 

xford. 
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Tae Seconp Epition 1x ITALiaN OF THE 
Lire or St. Lasre.—The “ Vita del servo di 
Dio Bent® Giuseppe Labre Francese, scritta dal 
suo medesimo confessore, Venezia, MDCCLXXXIV, 
Presso Simone Occhi con licenza dei superiori, e 
privilegio,” is the second edition of Marconi’s 
most interesting and curious account of this poor 
martyr. This volume, of which the Serenissima 
Repubblica di San Marino, Provincia di Rimini, 
possesses a copy, is so rare that it is not even 
mentioned in what professes to be a complete 
Labresque bibliography at the end of ‘‘ Cenni 
Storici sulla vita del santo Pellegrino Benedetto 
Giuseppe Labre, scritti da Vincenzo Sardi, canonico 
teologo della cattedrale di Solmona. Roma, 1891.” 
Are any copies of this precious edition known to 
exist in England? The Bibliothéque Nationale 
here hath it not. PALAMEDES. 

Paris. 


Sreisretp.—I have had in my possession an 
old book of plain chant, printed at Verdun, in 
France, for the use of Premonstratensian churches, 
This is the title :— 

Processionale ad usum sacri et canonici ordinis Pre- 
monstratensis moderno cantui accomodatum in rubricis 
quibusdam elucidatum, 

Jussu Reverend™ in Christo patris, Ag. D.D, Claudii 
Honorati Lucas premonstrati Abbatis et Generalis, sua 
fungentis et Capituli Generalis authoritate. 

Verduni apud Claudium Vigneulle upccxXvit, 

At the end of it there are some Latin hymns in 
handwriting :— 

1, Deus zxterne in cujus potestate humana conditio 
consistit animas omnium Fidelium Defunctorum que- 
#umus ab omnibus absolve peccatis, &c. 

2. O quam digne est colenda 

Quam devote reverenda 
Martyrum memoria, &c. 
3. Ad sancti Hermanni...... {The word rhyming with 
“cumulum ” is illegible. j 
Miraculorum cumulum, Xc. 
4. O lilium beatum Dive pergratum Rose, &c. 
5. Lucer natanti luminis predari facta 
nominis nequivit, &c. 

6, Potentine prepotens coli sacer, kc. 

And on the front page an inscription, also in 
handwriting, stating that the book belonged to 
the Abbey of Steinfeld, “ Ecclesize comparat Stein- 
feldensi, 1738.” 

I have been told that there were in Germany 
two places called Steinfeld, one in the Eiffel dis- 
trict, in Westphalia, and another in the Aix-la- 
Chapelle district, near Eupen, and I should like to 
get some further information with regard to both 
localities, but more especially respecting the latter, 
as the book was given me by Frau Aloys Piitz, 
of Heinsbery, a small town in the Aix-la-Chapelle 
district. Cuartes Burioy. 

51, Sale Street, Darby. 


Pamrutet.—There is in my possession a pam- 


signs, wonders, and instances of Divine providence 
which were noted in England during the years 
1661-2. The titles of the different parts are: 
*Eviavtos Mirabilis Annus,’ &., 4to., 
88 pp., with frontispiece, 1661; ‘ Mirabilis Annus 
Secundus,’ 4to., 84 pp., 1662; ‘ Mirabilis Annus 
Secundus; or, the Second Part of the Second 
Year’s Prodigies,’ 4to., 54 pp. 1662. They were 
evidently written by fanatic Nonconformists. Has 
this pamphlet been noticed by any writer on such 
matters ; utilized by Calamy or other Noncon- 
formist historian? Is it rare? 
SoMERSETENSIS. 


Lemco.—This town, in Lippe-Detmold, is said 
to have been founded in the twelfth century. 
What is the origin of the name, and from what 
language is it derived ? W. T. Lywy. 

Blackheath, 


Replies. 
THE POETS LAUREATE OF ENGLAND. 
(8 ii, 385, 535.) 

Reference has recently been made in ‘N. & Q.’ 
to a book of mine with this title, published in 
1879, which has long been out of print. Mr. 
Corteman has also mentioned a paper I read before 
the Royal Historical Society, on the ‘Origin of 
the Office of Poet Laureate.’ This paper is also 
difficult to obtain; and as there is at present so 
much discussion afloat as to the next possible 
holder of the office, it may be interesting to recall 
what were the duties and emoluments connected 
with it. In‘N. & Q., 8S. i. 254, a list of the 
Poets Laureate was given, but without dates or 
other details. At that time Lord Tennyson was 
alive, and no question had arisen as to his suc- 
cessor. As, on political grounds, the two greatest 
poets of the day are debarred from taking the 
office, it is to be hoped, for the credit of our 
national poetry, that no more laurelled and pen- 
sioned bards may be appoiated. 

The office of Poet Laureate may be traced back 
to the appointment of Geoffrey Chaucer in 1368, 
He was succeeded in the office for more than 
two hundred years by various poets, who have 
usually been described as volunteer laureates. 
The first to hold the office and pension by royal 
letters patent was Ben Jonson; and from his 
appointment until the death of Tennyson the 
roll of the Laureates has continued almost un- 
broken. The first letters patent granted to Ben 
Jonson bore date at Westminster “ the first day of 
February in the thirteenth year of the reign of 
King James.” The pension then granted was a 
hundred marks of lawful money per annum ; but 
soon after the accession of Charles I. Jonson 
petitioned for an increase, which was granted in 


Phlet containing accounts of various prodigies, 


new letters patent, dated March, 1630, his pension 
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being raised to a hundred pounds per annum, with 
“ one terse of Canary Spanish wine yearly.” The 
emoluments remained nominally the same until, 
in 1685, James II. deprived Dryden of the annual 
butt of sack or canary. In the case of Henry 
James Pye, an annual allowance of 27/. was made 
in lieu of the wine, and this has been continued 
until now. In 1714 the office of Poet Laureate 
was placed in the gift of the Lord Chamberlain, 
as it stillis. During the lifetime of the late Lord 
Tennyson he drew 72/. per annum from the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Department, in the second class of 
the Civil List, as pose He also received from 
the Lord Steward’s Department annually the sum 
of 271. for a “butt of sack.” These figures are 
taken from official documents. For many years 
Lord Tennyson received another grant from the 
Government, but this was not in relation to his 
office as Laureate. 

Our Poets Laureate have never been solemnly 
crowned in public, nor have any examinations 
been held to inquire into the fitness of candidates 
for the post. 

Political feeling has more frequently influenced 
the selection than poetical merit; and although 
the appointment has in most cases been held for 


A TABLE OF THE POETS 


life, Dryden was displaced on the accession of 
William ITI., and Nahum Tate lost the office on 
the death of Queen Anne, being succeeded by 
Rowe, who was in favour with George I. 

Until the appointment of Thomas Shadwell by 
King William III. there were no official duties 
attached to the office, but he commenced to per- 
form a certain duty by composing an ode to the 
sovereign on his birthday, and another on New 
Year’s Day, and such odes were regularly written 
by all his successors down to the year 1813, when, 
on the death of H. J. Pye, the custom fell into 
disuse. The laureate odes were sung to music, com- 
posed by the Court musician, before the king and 
court. During the mental illnesses of George III. 
these customs fell into abeyance, and Pye was the 
last Laureate to compose official odes at regular 
periods. 

This, in a very condensed form, is an outline of 
a few of the principal features in the history of an 
office which must always possess an interest for 
every reading man, and the table given below may 
be useful for reference. 

In conclusion, mention may be made that the 
Graphic of Jan. 7 contains excellent portraits of 
twelve of our English Poets Laureate. 


LAUREATE OF ENGLAND. 


LAUREATES. 


Date and Place of Date of Place of 
Birth, Where Educated, Appointment, Death. Burial. 
Geoffrey Chaucer... London, 1328............. Cambridge (’) ...... Oct. 25,1400 Westm. Abbey 
Southwark 
Nov., 1486... 1522 or 1523 
John Skelton ...... Norwich, 1461 ......... Oxford and Camb. 1489 ......... June 21, 1529 St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster 
Robt, Whittington 1512 . About 1535 
Richard Edwards Somersetshire, 1523... Corpus Christi,Oxf. 1/61 ......... Oct, 31, 1566 
Edmund Spenser... London, 1552......... .. Pembk. Hall, Camb. Feb., 159 Jan. 16,1599 Westm. Abbey 
Samuel Daniel...... Taunton, 1562 ......... Magd. Hall, Oxford 1598 ......... Oct. 13,1619 Beckington 
THE FOLLOWING WERE APPOINTED LAureates BY Royat Letrers Patent, 
Benjamin Jonson... London, June 11,1573 St, John’s, Camb.... Feb.1,1615/6 Aug. 6, 1637... Westm. Abbey 


Sir Wm. Davenant 
John Dryden ...... 
Thomas Shadwell 

Nahum Tate......... 


Nicholas Rowe...... 
Lawrence Eusden 
Colley Cibber ...... 
William Whitehead 
Thomas Warton ... 
Henry James Pye 
Robert Southey ... 
Wm. Wordsworth 


Alfred Tennyson ... 


Oxford, Feb., 1605 ... 
Aldwincle, Aug.9, 1631 
Norfolk, 1640............ 
Dublin, 1662 ............ 


Little Beckford, 1673 
London, Nov, 6, 1671 


Cambridge, 1715 ...... 
Basingstoke, 1728...... 


London, Feb. 20, 1745 
Bristol, Aug. 12, 1774 
Cockermouth, April 7, 
Somersby, Lincoln- 
shire, Aug. 6, 1809 


Lincoln College...... 
Trinity Coll, Camb. 
Caius Coll,, Camb, 
Trin. Coll., Dublin 
Westminster School 
Trinity Coll., Camb, 
Grantham School... 
Clare Hall, Camb. 
Trinity Coll., Oxf, 


Magd, Coll., Oxford 
Balliol Coll,, Oxford 


St. John’s, Camb.... 


Trinity Coll., Camb, 


Dec. 13, 1638 
Aug. 18, 1670 


Dec. 3, 1730 
Dec. 19, 1757 
May, 1785... 


Oct. 4, 1815 


April 6, 1843 
Nov. 19, 1850 


April 7, 1668 
May 1, 1700... 
Dec. 6, 1692... 
Aug, 1, 1715... 
Dec. 6, 1718... 
Sept. 27, 1730 
Dec, 12, 1757 
April 14, 1785 
May 21, 1790 


Aug. 11, 1813 
Mar. 21, 1843 


April 23, 1850 
Oct. 6, 1892... 


Westm. Abbey 
Westm. Abbey 
Chelsea Church 
St. George's 
Southwark, 
Westm. Abbey 
Coningsby 
Danish Church, 
London, 
South Audley 
Chapel. 
Trinity College, 
Oxford 


Pinner Church 
Crosthwaite 


Grasmere 


Westm, Abbey 


During the Commonwealth the office of Laureate was in abeyance, but Thomas May, a poet, who held the 
office of Parliamentary Historiographer, aspired to the post. 
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Joun Hatt, or Basinestoxe §. ii. 249, 
414, 430, 515, 536),—There were Halls in Basing- 
stoke before 1595. G. W. M.’s William Hall, 
whose will was registered in that year and who 
was buried in the Holy Ghost Chapel at Basing- 
stoke, was the second son of Richard Hall, Bayliff 
of Basingstoke, who died 1604/5, and grandson 
of Richard, first Warden of the Holy Ghost, who 
died 1558. These Halls had no arms, for at the 
Visitation of 1622-34 the fact that John Hall 
(William’s brother) was then bayliff is recorded, 
but there is no entry of arms. I can trace no 
connexion between these Halls and the “ John 
Hall, gent.,” whose children were baptized at 
Basingstoke 1715-7. The tomb of John’s son 
Charles in the cloisters at Westminster bears no 
arms ; that of his son John, in St. Peter’s, Oxford, 
is covered by matting, if not buried under the 
organ. H. Hatt. 

23, Cedars Road, Beckenham. 


John Hall, Bishop of Bristol (1691-1710) came 
of an old Worcestershire family; they were 
clothiers, and carried on a business that might 
well suflice to enrich them for several generations. 
Thus, Richard Hall was minister of St. Helen’s, 
Worcester, in 1553; Richard Hall, clothier, was 
Chamberlain of Worcester in 1578; John, the 
bishop, was born in Worcester 1632/3, a son of 
the vicar of Bromsgrove. Burke quotes several 
Hall coats of the “talbot heads and crusily,” 
three being apportioned to Worcester. Our mayors 
and aldermen in London have had to bear coat 
armour for many centuries. Why should not these 
Halls be armigerous? The patronymic seems to 
have come to the surface in the reign of Edward 
IV.; the Wars of the Roses having broken up 
many feudal holdings, a new resident, settling in 
a country parish, would build a new mansion and 
call it ‘‘a Hall”; his son, abandoning an old family 
name, becomes so-and-so at the Hall, whence the 
full-blown name. Thus, a scion of the Norman 
Fitzwilliams, or Saxon if you like, became Simon 
at the Hall, and from this Greatford family many 
claim descent. It appears to me that the “three 
talbots’ heads” are an intentional variation of the 
Fitzwilliams’ leopards’ heads, and the addition of 
“ cross-crosslets ” in the bishop’s coat is a sufficient 
distinction. A. Hatt. 


_ “The Hall” of John Hall is at Salisbury, and 
1s now used, I believe, as a china warehouce. I 
possess an engraving of the interior of this “ Hall,” 
size Shin. by 54in., which A. H. is welcome to if 
he will send an addressed envelope to 
Gro. F. Tupor SHERWoop, 
Petersham House, Walham Green, S.W. 


Mistaken Derivation (8 §, iii. 46).—Al- 
though AstakTE had not heard, before reading 
Miss Clerke, of the absurd derivation of elf and 
goblin from Guelf and Ghibelline, it is men- 


‘tioned in Jobason (under “ Goblin”), who was, 
of course, aware that the words in question were 
much older than the factions. Derivations of this 
kind were probably, in the first instance, given as 
a sort of joke or play upon the words, which people 
in ancient and medizval times were usually much 
fonder of than we are. W. T. Lywy. ‘2 
Blackheath, 


The derivation of elf and goblin from’ Guelf 
and Ghibelline has often been given. Heylin 
(‘ Cosmography,’ 1670, p. 130) says, “ Some are of 
opinion, that the fiction of Elfs and Goblins, 
whereby we used to fright young children, was 
derived from Guelphs and Gibbelines.” Skinner's 
‘Old Etymology of the English Tongue’ gives this 
derivation, sub voce “* Goblins.” 

James Hooper. 

Norwich, 


Heratpic (8" §, iii. 28, 57).—The exact blazon 
of the coat of arms, Gu., a fess engrailed between 
three estoiles arg., is not given in Papworth, but 
by reference to p. 751 of that book possibly a clue 
may be had, for there are several coats of arms 
mentioned very similar to this one, and differing 
only as regards the tinctures or partition lines. 
If the fess had not been engrailed it would refer 
to the arms of the families of Esterham, Everard, 
or Harold. A. 


In the usual books of reference there are no 
such arms given, but the following: Gu., a fess 
nebuly between three estoiles arg., for Everard, of 


counties Essex, Northampton, and aes 
A. 


New ‘ Lire or Daniet Deror’ §, ii. 326, 
417; iii. 37).—For some new facts regarding pam- 
phlets attributed to Defoe Mr. Wricnt would 
do well to consult the ‘Memoirs of Sir John 
Clerk of Penicuik,’ recently edited for the Scottish 
History Society by Mr. J. M. Gray. T 


Incutrn’s ‘Croytanp CHronicie’ S. ii. 
467; iii, 15).—The evidence on which Ingulf’s ‘ His- 
tory and Charters’ are proved to be forgeries is 
marshalled with his usual ability by Mr. Henry 
Thomas Riley in the Archeological Journal of 
1862. Mr. Riley gives good reason for his theory 
that the forgery took place between July 7, 1393, 
and 1415, and that Prior Richard of Croyland and 
Serjeant William Ludyngton, his counsel, con- 
cocted the plot between them. It was, Mr. Riley 
suggests, to support the case of the convent against 
the people of Spalding and their supporters, who 
encroached upon the rights of Croyland, so the 
convent maintained. Abbot Thomas Overton was 
blind, and prior Richard Upton managed the 
business in London, where he spent two years and 
the very large sum, in those days, of five hundred 


pounds. As Judge Ludyngton, as he had then 
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become, was one of the two umpires who settled | des Hommes savans tirez de I’Histoire de Mr. 
the matter finally, it does not seem improbable | de Thou,’ printed at Berlin. Teissier obtained 
that Mr. Riley has hit on the very men who at/it from M. la Croze, who professed to have 
least were aiders and abettors in the forgery. | copied it from the original manuscript, entitled 
The above is only a summary of the conclusions in | ‘ Pithoeana, sive excerpta ex ore Francisci Pithei, 
the second of the two articles of the Archeological | anno 1616,’ and according to Des Maizeaux, in his 


(8 S. IIL. Fes. 4, 


Journal. Taomas WILLIAMS. 


HE THAT RUNS MAY READ” §., ii. 529).— 
Is not this a quotation from Cowper's ‘Tiro- 
cinium; or, a Review of Schools,’ which poem 
was dedicated to the Rev. W. C. Unwin on 
November 6, 1784, consequently of an earlier 
date than the two quotations given by Mr. 
Terry 

But truths, on which depends our main concern, 
That ‘tis our rhame and misery not to learn, 
Shine by the side of every path we tread 
With such a lustre, Ae that runs may read, 
Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


‘Imiration or Cerist’ iii. 9).—En- 
closed is a copy of the title-page of the ‘ Imitation 
of Christ,’ published in Belfast (not Dublin) in 
1846, as given in ‘N. & Q.’ by S. H.:— 

“The | Imitation of Christ | in | four books | with 
Practical Reflections | and | Prayers | at the end of each 
chapter | translated from the French | By R. M. P. K. | 
Belfast | Simms & M‘Intyre, Donegall Street. | 1846.” 

The copy I possess was purchased from the 
Cistercian monks at St. Bernard’s Abbey, Charn- 
wood Forest, Leicestershire, in August, 1850. I 
am told the book is now out of print. 

W. J. General. 

Torquay. 


Aya: (8 ii, 224, 517).— 
Your correspondent Q. V. rightly gives as an 
English title ending in “-ana earlier than any that 
Dr. Murray has,” the ‘ Baconiana’ of 1679. Two 
correspondents, eager to correct Q. V., have given 
as earlier uses of the termination -ana, the one, 
‘*Thuana, Scaligerana, Perroniana,” the other 
“ Perroniana et Thuana” (Col. Agrip., 1669), but 
the -ana they cite are not English, but French 
(and in the case of the ‘ Scaligerana’ with an inter- 
mixture of Latin). The ‘ Baconiana’ of 1679 is, 
I think, the earliest use of an English title ending 
in -ana, for though Lowndes cites an edition of 
the ‘ Baconiana’ of 1674, 4to., Mr. Spedding makes 
mention of no edition earlier than that published 
by Dr. Tenison in 1679. 

The earliest printed of the innumerable French 
ana, is the ‘Scaligerana’ of 1668. If, however, 
Des Maizeaux is correct, the term had been used 
nearly half a century earlier by Frangois Pithou 
the younger, in the manuscript of his notes of 
the table-talk of his uncle Francois Pithou the 
elder, which, however, was not printed until 1704, 
when it appeared, under the title of ‘ Pithoeana,’ 
in Teissier’s ‘Nouvelles Additions aux Eloges 


| edition of the ‘ Scaligerana’ and other -ana (Am- 
| sterdam, 1740), La Croze wrote at the foot of his 
| copy, “ Tout ceci a été copié sur l’Original qui est 
& Paris dans la Bibliothtque de Mr. Desmarets, 
écrit de la propre main de Frangois Pithou, neveu 
| de Pierre et de Frangois Pithou.” 
| A list of ana will be found in Peignot’s ‘ Ré- 
pertoire de Bibliographies Spéciales ’ (Paris, 1810), 
pp. 211-268. The author quotes “‘ Melanchthoni- 
‘ana (& Jo. Manlio), Basilese, 1562, in 8vo.,” but 
_ adds “ Nous ne connaissons cet Ana que par le titre.” 
| I have failed to find any book with this title, and 
| doubt its existence. Io. Manlius (Mennel)—accord- 
ing to Jécher, ‘‘ Jacob”’—is cited by Strobel, in 
bis edition of Camerarius ‘De Vita Philippi Me- 
lanchthonis Narratio’ (Hal, 1777), as the author 
or compiler of ‘ Locorum Communium Collectanea 
ex lectionibus Melanchthoni,’ Basil., 1563 ; and I 
imagine this to be the book referred to by Peignot. 
R. C. Curistiz. 


A Frencu Sronenence (8" S. ii. 508).—Upon 
almost any wild common in the west of France 
one finds Celtic remains, but they are more numer- 
ous on the west coast (Département du Morbihan). 
The wonderful display at Carnac and the enor- 
mous granitic obelisks of Locmariaquer are bigger 
than any single block at Stonehenge, but a little 
broken. These remains are of many kinds, 
called— 

1. Peulvens, pillars of stone. The best of them 
can be seen at Carnac. 

2. Menhirs (Ir. min-sul), long stone of the sun. 
The largest, above 42 ft. in height, is at Plouarzel. 
Those at Locmariaquer, lying upon the ground and 
broken, have been above 60 ft. high. 

3. Kistvaen, The finest is on the island of 
Gavre Innés, near Locmariaquer. 

4. Tbe Dolmans (taal maen), table men in 
stone. In English, cromlechs; in French, allées 
couvertes, From 60 to 90 ft. long. 

5. The Galgats, a kind of cairn. The largest 
is the Butte de Tumiac, on the Morbihan beach. 

These Celtic remains are not confined to the 
west of France, although more numerous there 
than elsewhere. They are always in flat open 
places, like Salisbury Plain, Dartmoor, &c. See 
Fréminville’s ‘ Finistére et Morbiban’; Souvestre, 
‘Les derniers Bretons’; Daru, ‘ History’; Ville- 
marqué, ‘Chansons populaires’; Merimée, ‘Sur 
les Monumens de |’Ouest de la France.’ 

X. 


The French Stonehenge, of which Gilpin speaks, 
is near Carnac, in the Department of Morbihan, 
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in Brittany. The stones are said to be about four 
thousand in number, and, according to M. Cam- 
bry’s ‘ Monuments Celtiques,’ some of the stones 
which he measured are from 21 to 22 French feet 
in height, without reckoning the part embedded 
in the soil. J. Carrick Moore. 


It would be to the monuments in Brittany, as 
seen at Carnac, Erdeven, St. Barbe, and on the 
Isle aux Moines, that Mr. Gilpin alludes. 

Harotp Matet, Col. 


George Borrow, in his entrancing book, ‘ The 
Bible in Spain,’ describes a Druidical cromlech in 
Portugal. Though not what your correspondent 
requires, the account may be interesting to him. 

“ Whilst toiling along these wild wastes, I observed, a 
little way to my left, a pile of stones of rather a singular 
appearance, and rode up to it. It was a Druidical altar, 
and the most perfect and beautiful one of the kind 
which I had ever seen, It was circular, and consisted of 
stones immensely large and heavy at the bottom, which 
towards the top became thinner and thinner, having 
been fashioned by the hand of art to something of the 
shape of scollop shells. These were surmounted by a 
very large flat stone, which slanted down towards the 
south, where was a door. Three or four individuals 
might have taken shelter within the interior, in which 
‘was growing a small thorn-tree.”—Chap. vii. 

W. A. Henpersoyn. 

Dublin, 


Tre “New Loxpon Tavern” §, i. 188, 
284; ii. 312).—Surely many of your readers must 
well remember the famous “London Tavern” of 
modern times (where #0 many dinners were 
enjoyed and important meetings held), which 
stood on the site in Bishopsgate Street Within 
now occupied by the noble counting-house of the 
Royal Bank of Scotland. Its successor is located 
at the corner of Mark Lane and Fenchurch Street, 
and is a remarkably good specimen of architec- 
ture. Queen Elizabeth is said to have honoured 
the tavern which formerly stood on the latter site 
with her presence in returning from the Tower. 

D. Harrison. 


Persse Fairy (8" §S. iii. 7).—There is a book- 
plate of a “‘ Robert Parsons Persse,” presumably of 
Moyode, in the plain Victorian style, bearing 
arms, Quarterly 1 and 4, Az., five fusils con- 
joined in fess arg.; 2 and 3, Arg., a lion 
ramp. (tincture not marked). Crest, On a cap of 
maintenance a lion pass. (? tinctures). Motto, 
“Esperance en Dieu.” This seems to be the only 
book-plate of this family. A. Vicars. 


Names or THE Montas anp Days as Socr- 
Names (8 S. i. 209, 227, 519).—The Chicago 
‘Directory’ contains the names of John and William 
Sunday, of Joseph Monday, several persons named 
Friday, and Joseph Saturday. In New York, 
there are Frederick, Joseph, and Lewis Sunday, 


day, and several Fridays. Boston has no dwellers 
whose names are like those of the days of the week. 
Baltimore has two Fridays. Philadelphia has two 
Mondays and several Fridays. Brooklyn has five 
Mondays and seven Fridays. This compilation 
does not take into account the German forms, 
such as Sonntag, Freitag, &c., which are of frequent 
occurrence. The regular army does not appear 
to have possessed any owner of such names. 
Joun E. Norcross. 
Brooklyn, U.S. 


Luce (8 S. ii. 328, 353, 391, 435, 511).—It is 
ao unusual for Pror. SkeaT to be inaccurate that 
I venture upon a question. On reference to 
Guillim’s ‘ Heraldry,’ 1660, iv. ii. 273, also to 
Edmondson’s ‘ Heraldry,’ “ Honour Civil,” p. 168, 
I see that in both the description is substantially 
the same. The latter has :— 

“The Company of Skinners were [cor. was] incor- 

porated in the first of King Richard II. Their coat 
armour is Ermyn, on a chief gules three crowns or, with 
caps thereunto of the first.”” 
In both the above works the ornaments of the crown 
are the usual strawberry leaves, nor are there any 
traces of crosses or fleurs-de-lys. What is the 
actual grant? Is there mention in it of these 
ornaments of the crown; or have they become 
insertions or alterations ? Ep. MarsHALt. 


Hazlitt, in his essay on ‘ Definition of Wit,’ 
says :— 

“ Compagnons du lys may mean either the companions 
of the order of the flower-de-luce, or the companions of 
Ulysses—who were transformed into swine—according 
as you lay the emphasis, The French wits, at the 
restoration of Louis XVIII., with admirable point and 
truth, applied it in this latter sense.” 

Constance Rosset. 
Swallowfield, Reading. 


Tennyson anp ‘Tse Gem’ §S. iii. 8, 57). 
—tThere seems to be some mistake about this 
matter in the American edition referred to by Mr. 
Davies. All three poems—‘No More,’ ‘ Ana- 
creontics,’ and ‘ A Fragment ’—appear in my copy 
of ‘ The Gem’ for 1831, the last being on pp. 242-3. 
Mr. Henperson’s copy must, therefore, be im- 
perfect, unless there were two distinct editions of 
the annual that year. The poem is well worth 
preserving, and contains several fine and character- 
istic lines. The close— 

Old Memphis hath gone down : 
The Pharaobs are no more : somewhere in death 
They sleep with staring eyes and gilded lips, 
Wrapped round with spiced cerements in old grots 
Rockhewn and sealed for ever. 
—would almost seem to have become adopted as a 
“familiar quotation” now. I have no note as to 
when ‘The Gem’ ceased to appear, but it must 
have become extinct long before 1861. 
Geo. E. Dartnett. 


Henry Monday, and four others, Philip Thurs- 


Salisbury. 
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‘Tue Sizce or Betorape’ S. iii. 68).— 
If D—7 will refer to a reply (7 S. xi. 213) headed 
“An Austrian Army,” &c., he will find that Mr. 
Alaric A. Watts, according to his son’s published 
account, was the author of the nonsensical lines, 
which first appeared in the Literary Gazette, 1820. 

J. Dixon. 


TERMS USED IN CONNEXION with THE TavUy- 
DERSTORM (8" §. ii. 201, 413, 533; iii. 74).—It is 
asserted by Mr. C. A. Warp that “there is no 
verb ‘to thunderstrike’ extant.” This “ universal 
negative is too wide a verdict for a mortal judg- 
ment to place on record.” The verb occurs in 
* Childe Harold,’ c. iv. st. 181:— 

The armaments which thunderstrike the walls 


Of rock-built cities, 
R. D. Witsoy. 


“Wuat curen?” §. iii. 66.)—Surely no 
one at all familiar with English literature imagines 
this phrase to have taken its rise as “modern 
slang”! It occurs, for instance, not infrequently 
in Shakespere ; a glance at Schmidt’s ‘ Lexicon’ 
showing that the poet uses it at least six times. 
This will no doubt have been remembered ere now 
by so good a Shakesperean scholaras Dr. Furnivall, 
to whom so many, I among the number, have 
owed gratitude for kind encouragement and help 
ip the study of Shakespere. H. Hickey. 

Hampstead. 


PLainness versus Beauty (8" 8S. ii. 289, 477; 
iii. 72).—I quoted some lines of Shakespeare, but 1 
made no reference to Lord Carlisle or to the lines 
quoted by Mr. Heartucore, who bas attributed 
to me the answer of another contributor. 

E. 


Z. Cozens (8 8. iii. 8).—The annexed entry 
is found in the parish register of Chilham, co. 
Kent :— 

* Baptisms, 1763. Zechariah, Son of Edward Cozens & 
a Wife, was born July 23" & baptized August 12 

400. 

The said Edward Cozens, only son of Daniel 
Cozens, of Chilbam, who died June 18, 1749, 
aged sixty-three (by Mary his wife, daughter of 
Ww. and Bridget Read, of Godmersham, co. Kent, 
who died Jan. 29, 1779, et. seventy-nine), was 
descended from the family of Cozens, Cozins, 
Cousins, or Cosseyns (as the name was written at 
different periods), of Sandwich and its neighbour- 
hood. He was born at Upper Hardres, Kent, 
Nov. 3, 1719, became in 1743 master of the school 
kept in the church of Chilham, and on Oct. 17, 
1756, was nominated and appointed clerk of the 
same parish, in both which offices he continued 
till his death on April 11, 1783, being then aged 
sixty-three years. He had issue by Mary his wife 
(to whom he was married in the parish church of St. 
Martin, Canterbury, in 1745), seven sons and one 


daughter, Mary. Zechariah, his youngest child, 
born in 1763, was appointed with his mother 
Mrs. Mary Cozens, widow (who died at Chilham, 
Dec. 16, 1795, in her seventieth year), to the 
management of the charity school at Margate on 
its establishment at Michaelmas, 1787. He was 
the author of ‘A Tour through the Isle of Thanet, 
and some other Parts of East Kent,’ 4to., Lond., 
1793, and for many years an occasional contributor 
to the Gentleman’s Magazine of papers relating to 
topographical subjects in the vicinity af his re- 
sidence, his communications sometimes appearing 
under his own signature, but oftener under initials 
assumed from the title of an office he filled with 
much commendation, viz., T. MOT. F.S.M., i.¢., 
“ The Master of the Free School, Margate.” After 
a union of nearly twenty-three years, the death 
occurred at Margate, on July 7, 1810, of his wife 
Jane, born circa 1763, descended from the Bedoes 
of Lymne, near Hythe, Kent, “John Bedo, 
gent., ob. Sept. 14, 1767, etat. 73,” being her 
grandfather. It appears from a note on p. 456 of 
his ‘Tour’ that Mr. Cozens possessed an ample 
MS. collection of monumental inscriptions, topo- 
graphical notes, &c., to illustrate the antiquities 
of his native county. It had been the intention of 
the author to resume and extend his operations to 
all the remaining churches in the arch-diocese of 
Canterbury, for which purpose some hundred 
pages of manuscript had been prepared for the 
press. Is anything known of the subsequent 
history of these MSS.? It is possible that one 
of your correspondents may be in a position to 
furnish a note of Mr. Cozens’s death and the place 
of his burial, Danie Hipwevt. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


WesLeY AND THE Microscore (8" §, ii. 448; 
iii. 13).—The curious quotation furnished by Mr. 
West from a sermon by John Wesley, as to micro- 
scopic animals, reminds me of reading, many 
years ago, a little octavo volume, published in one 
of the latter years of the seventeenth century, in 
which the writer, who was evidently a man learned 
in the pbysical sciences of his day, took upon 
himself to reply to those obscurantists who main- 
tained that the revelations of the microscope were 
“ deceitful and fallacious.” I have forgotten the 
title of the book, and do not know whether the 
writer’s name was given on the title-page. If any 
one can identify it by this very shadowy description 
I shall be grateful. K. P. D. E. 


Sr. Tromas’s Day Custom: Apries anp Sr. 
Crement’s Day (8™ S, iii. 29).—Similar queries 
were inserted in ‘N. & Q.’ upwards of forty years 
ago (see 1*S, v. 393). Of all the anniversaries 
religiously observed by our ancestors, Christmas 
Day is the only one which preserves its ancient 
position. St. Thomas’s Day, St. Clement’s Day, 
with very many other notable feasts have com- 
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pletely sunk into oblivion, and their very origin is 
unknown. 

‘Going a-Gooding’ on St. Thomas’s Day 
(Dec. 21) in Staffordshire was the subject of a 
communication to ‘ N. & Q.’ by the late CurnpErt 
Breve (2™ S, iv. 487), and is also described by 
Timbs, in his ‘Garland for the Year, p. 128. 
There is but little information to be gleaned from 
Brand’s ‘Popular Antiquities’ or Hone’s books, 
The fullest and best account of the custom will be 
found in Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ ii. 723-4, 
under the title of ‘Going a-Thomasing.’ The 
following, from the publication Long Ago (ii. 81), 
is said to have been sung in Worcestershire by the 
children going from house to house :— 

Wassail, Wassail, through the town, 

If you've got any apples, throw them down ; 
Up with the stocking, and down with the shoe, 
If you've got no apples, money will do; 

The jug is white, and the beer is brown, 

This is the best house in the town, 

The doggerel sung in Staffordshire and Wor- 
cestershire, on the apple feast of St. Clement 
(Nov. 23) is given in ‘N. & Q.,. 1* S. viii. 618, 
also, with slight variations, in Timbs’s ‘Garland for 
the Year.’ The ceremonies observed on both days, 
with the rhymes recited by the children in the 
various counties of England, may be found in a 
recently published volume, entitled ‘ English Folk- 
Rhymes,’ by G. F, Northall. 

Everarp Home CoLemay, 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Sir Georce Downine (8" S. ii. 464; iii. 39). 
—I cannot agree with Mr. Hatt that Pepys, in 
what he says of Sir George Downing, was “ pre- 
judiced.” Pepys tells that “everything Downing 
had in the world he owed to Cromwell,” the arch 
regicide. 
chaplain in Okey’s regiment. Now, Okey was one 
of the three regicides denounced by Downing, and 
executed. Nothing could be more base. So far 
from Pepys being prejudiced, he says, “ the action 
is good and of service to the King, yet he cannot 
with a safe conscience do it.” Afterwards he 
admits that Downing was “active and a man of 
business.” An active man of business may bea 
scoundrel. J. Carrick Moore. 


To the citations from Pepys add, from Evelyn’s 
‘ Diary,’ the following references: Vol. i. pp. 8 and 
59; vol. iii. p. 242. 
Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings, 


Tue Ports in a Tuunperstorm (8" S. ii. 422, 
482; iii, 22).—Whilst thanking Pror. ToMuinson, 
as all readers of ‘N. & Q.’ will agree to do, for his 
capital series of articles on this subject, I must 
question his assertion that descriptive poetry has 
had its day—is exhausted. It would be strange 


indeed, if it were true, that poets should cease to 


Hume tells that Downing had been! 


describe just when they are learning to describe 
accurately. No doubt their descriptions will 
become more truthful, and therefore more beautiful, 
but they are not likely as yet to have to weep for 
fresh worlds to conquer; nor is man, as man, likel 
to become weary yet awhile of his beautiful and well- 
stored abode. That man himself, rather than his 
abode, will be the chief theme of the poets of the 
future is doubtless true, as it has always been true; 
but man’s physical environment will always be inter- 
esting to him, and every generation will look at it 
with fresh eyes. We shall have no more Thomsons 
or Cowpers; but just because these men and their 
mode is so hopelessly outworn there must be a new 
descriptive poetry. Science and poetry will yet 
join hands again :— 

And make one music as before, 

But vaster. 

Cc. C. B. 


** Jaca” (8 §. ii. 407, 476).—The word jag 
is used in most parts of West Essex, certainly in 
this neighbourhood. <A jag of wood, hay, straw, 
manure, &c., is intended to mean a little less 
than a one-horse cartload. The old people round 
me say that they and their fathers before them 
have always used the word. 

M. Locxwoop, Colonel. 


Romford. 


Bate (8 §. ii. 389; iii. 32).—On the authority 
of ‘ Alumni Westmonasterienses ’ (1852, p. 471) it 
is stated that Charles Sackville Bale, Esq., was a 
town-boy at Westminster School, a canoneer 
student of Christ Church, graduated B.A. in 1813, 
and M.A. in 1816. His grandfather and father, 
each named Sackville Stephens Bale, were educated 
at the school and elected to Christ Church in 1742 
and 1771. His younger brother, George Bale, was 
elected to Oxford in 1810, B.A. in 1814, M.A. in 
1816, and was appointed Rector of Odcombe, 
Somersetshire, in 1836. This was the living of 
the Rev. George Coriate, whose son Tom Coriate, 
or Coryat, author of ‘Cradities hastily Gobbled up,’ 


was born there in 1577. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 


Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Portraits or Rosert Burns (8 §. ii. 428 ; 
iii. 29).—I am obliged to Mr. Nasu for his in- 
formation that the large “ profiles” by Miers were 
reduced by means of the pantograph. He has, 
however, fallen into error in his statement that we 
have “abundant proof” of Burns having sat to 
Miers, in the fact that the poet sent one of the 
© profiles” to Tytler, of Woodhouselee. If we had 
no stronger proof than this we might well remain 
uncertain ; for there is no evidence that it was a 
“profile” that accompanied the poem sent to 
Tytler. Burns was in the habit of giving away to 
his friends proof impressions of the engraving by 


Beugo after Nasmyth’s portrait (see his letter tu 
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the Rev. Dr. Hugh Blair, May 3, 1787); it was 
very probably one of these that he sent to Tytler. 
Mr. Nasa will find from Paterson’s edition of 
* Barns,’ vol. ii. p. 70, that the proof engraving 
given to Tytler passed into the possession of Dr. 
David Laing. 

To the inquiry of Mr. Nasu regarding the 
reproduction of the profile given in Allan Cunning- 
hana’s edition of ‘ Burns,’ “ What was it engraved 


edition, vol. vi. p. 273: “The kindness of Mr. 
Field, profilist, Strand [the successor of Miers], 
has not only indulged me with a look at the original 
outline of the Poet’s face, but has put me in pos- 
session of a capital copy”; and Hog acknowledges 
a similar source for the original from which his 
own (very inaccurate) engraving of the profile was 
given. See Hog and Motherwell’s edition of 
* Burns, vol. v. p. 185 (Glasgow, 1835-6). 

I am also gratefal for Mr. Tavanrs’s communi- 
cation regarding Burns’s portraits; but none of 
the editions which he quotes includes the engraving 
to which I referred : ‘* An oval portrait (three and 
three-seventh by three inches) inscribed below 
*Nasmyth pioxt., Robert Burns, engraved from a 
drawing of A. Skirving, by J. Beugo.’” I believe 
this to be the engraving given in the Belfast 
edition of 1807, but am not certain. Erricigs. 


Lecenp or Sr. Frrarp §, ii. 465; iii. 33). 
—According to Moule’s ‘ Heraldry of Fisb,’ it is 
in Scotland that the smelt is known as the spar- 
ling, very much resembling the Dutch name for it, 
the spiering. The same authority adds, this fish 
abounds in the Frith of Forth and the river Tay 
in large quantities. Still the Sparling family, of 
Felton Hall, Shropshire, bear three smelts in their 
arms, and it would be interesting to know how 
they came by this punning coat if of English 
origin. J. 

Water Orton, 


Grotro at Maroate §, iii. 7).—Shell 
grottoes dating from the eighteenth century are 
frequently seen in the grounds of old country 
houses. At Goodwood there is a very large one, 
composed of numerous varieties of shells, arranged 
in various devices and paved with black and white 
marble and horses’ teeth. It was made by Sarah, 
second Duchess of Richmond, assisted by her 
daughters, Georgina, afterwards Lady Holland, 
the mother of Charles James Fox, Emilia, afterwards 
Duchess of Leinster, and Sarah, George III.’s love, 
the mother of the Napiers. 

Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


I visited this wonderful and beautiful place in 
the summer of 1890. A description of it, with its 
long winding passages, and walls emblazoned with 
designs in thousands of shells of different forms, 


sizes, and colours, representing the sun, stars, 

triangles, crescents, hearts, swords, daggers, flowers, 

&c., will be found in Temple Bar for July, 1885, 

vol. Ixxiv. p. 396. Everarp Home CoLeman. 
71, Brecknock Road, 


Mackenzie Walcott, in ‘A Guide to the Coast 
of Kent,’ Lon., 1859, p. 118, writes of this grotto : 
“At the ‘Dane’ is a grotto hewn out of the chalk, 


“ i 4 . | and lined with shells; the work of an ingenious artizan, 
from?” Cunningham himself replies in that | 


who emigrated to America. It was long regarded asa 
venerable relic of antiquity.” 
Ep. Marswatt. 

“Tae Zoo” (8 S. iii. 6).—To Mr. Dixon’s 
instances of our tendency to clip words may not 
that of tram be added ?—the only one I can recall 
which springs from the clipping or cutting down 
of a surname. In 1800 Benjamin Outram used 
stone props instead of timber for supporting the 
ends and joinings of iron rails (first laid down in 
1738), which then came to be called tram roads or 
rails. They met with strong opposition, especially 
from those interested in canals, and the Duke of 
Bridgewater rewarked to Lord Kenyon, “ We shall 
do well enough if we can keep clear of these d 
tram-roads: there’s mischief in them.” The most 
vulgar shortening of any long word is, I am told by 
ladies, that of perambulator (the curse of modern 
suburban life!) into pram. 

BrounDELLE-Burton. 


Barnes Common. 


I am afraid that your correspondent’s protest is 
“too late a week.” Zoo has become established, 
and is not likely to be superseded by zo. I have 
heard cockneys, striving after correctness, pro- 
nounce 20-ological as zo0-alogical; the zoo was 
still there. No doubt they would call the con- 
stellation Bootes ‘ Boots,” as I have heard it 
called. Perhaps in the future, when we are able 
to communicate with the stars, and when board 
schools, &c., have produced a rouch higher average 
of educated people, such monstrosities will cease to 
exist—but, query? fF. C. Birxseck Terry. 


Course or Time (8 §, ii. 248, 392, 532).— 
C. C. B. first says I am right, and then takes 
me to be so “ masculine minded” an individual 
that I shall “laugh consumedly” at what he 
says. I certainly smile at what he says, 
whether from masculinity or otherwise we can 
leave readers to determine. But there is a further 
oddity he wishes to ventilate. He persuades him- 
self that such phrases as “up to date” may be 
understood as beautiful “unconscious acknow- 
ledgments” that life should consist of virtuous 
deeds rather than length of days. He discovers in 
this ‘‘ a peculiar appropriateness,” and contends for 
it in the sentence, ‘‘ This is the best thing of its 
kind that has appeared up to the present time.” I 
would, upon the strength of this, venture to ask 
him how the following affects him: “ Down to the 
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very last day of the year nothing so good as this 
occurred”? Does this morally dishearten the 
aspiration of C. C. B. He has an aspiration for 
“upward progress,” for ‘constantly rising higher,” 
in pursuit of perfection which Time, later on, 
shall £nally register to his glory. I do not like to 
check a career of ambition that is harmless, or I 
should ask, What has this to do with the question 
as to the gramwatical use of two words ? Progress is 
as much down as up; and is there not some danger 
for England ahead, lest a country that can no longer 
grow corn should after a while cease to grow men ? 
Is this also too masculine minded and true for him ? 
C. A. Warp. 
Chingford Hatch, E. 


Does the word up always or necessarily imply 
the contrary of down? It appears to be used 
frequently as designating close approach, as “I 
came up with him,” ‘‘I went up to it.” Shake- 
speare has “ Bind up my wounds.” Unless I am 
in error, “up to this time” means a close approach 
to this time, and is therefore more correct than 
“ down to this,” which does imply descent. 

F. 


Macaronic VERSES ASCRIBED To Lorp SHER- 
BROOKE (8 §S, ii. 389).—The verses of Lord Sher- 
brooke on the Queen’s visit were not in Greek, 
but in Latin 

Poema Canino-Anglico-Latinum 
Super adventu recenti 
Serenissimarum Principum. 
They begin :— 
Dicite preclaram, mihi dicite Kent 
Duch m, Pri simul Victoria nostro 
Singatur versu. 


Ep. 


Mr. Leaton-BLenkKINsopp gives a mangled and 
unscanable version of a line which is older than 
he thinks, and is not Lord Sherbrooke’s. It is 
the last line of ‘ Uniomachia,’ first printed in 1833 
and often since, the author Thomas Jackson, after- 
ward Prebendary of St. Paul’s. The work may be 
obtained at Vincent’s, High Street, Oxford. The 
last lines run thus :— 

Gpdviia Te kal exopw véydppovs. 
J. 8. 

Misiatures py G, Encieneant iii. 
47).—I have two good mivistures by George 
Engleheart, which I should be happy to show to 
H. L. D. E. They are portraits of John, Lord 
Hutchinson of Alexandria, and of William, first 
Earl Beauchamp. Both are signed and dated on 
the back by George Engleheart himself. 

Ponsonsy. 

57, Green Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 


In the South Kensington Catalogue of 1863, by 
Mr. Beck, and in the Burlington Fine-Arts Club 


Catalogue of Miniatures of 1889 there are a 
number of this painter's works enumerated and 
their owners’ names given. In the introductory 
matter to the last-named catalogue there is a bio- 
graphical notice of George Engleheart. 

A. L. Houmpsrers. 


Booxk-ptate (8 §, ii. 188, 274, 490).—Would 
Mr. Leo CuLueTon have any objection to give his 
reason for suggesting Edy or Vaughan in con- 
nexion with Governor Daniel Smith of Nevis? I 
am trying to disentangle several families of Smith, 
which seem to be, but are not, connected, and as 
Edy is a Barbadian name, the reason might be 
very helpful to me in Smiths of Barbados. 

VERNON. 


Jarnpyce (8 iii. 24).—The disposal of the 
Jennens case in 1878 was immediately followed 
by two communications from correspondents of 
‘N. & Q.’ (see 5™ S. ix. 207, 274). Biographical 
accounts of William Jennens appear in Kirby’s 
* Wonderful Museum,’ i. 237, and Wilson’s ‘ Won- 
derfal Characters,’ i. 474. I fail to find the name 
of Jarndyce in any of the seven volumes of the 
General Indexes of ‘N. & Q.,’ but many Jennens 
queries are in the first three series. 

Evernarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Puitazer §, iii, 28),—More accurately 
filazer or filacer, also written jilizer (from O. Fr. 
Jilace, file for stringing papers). Coles, in his 
‘ English Dictionary’ (1732 ed.), thus briefly ex- 
plains the word: “Filazers, fourteen officers in 
the common-pleas, filing original writs that issue 
from the chancery, and making out process there- 
upon.” For further details Mr. SronarDE may 
consult *Les Termes de la Ley,’ Jacob’s ‘ Law 
Dictionary,’ &c. I find, on reference to Chamber- 
layne’s ‘ Magne Britanniz Notitia’ for 1745, pt. ii. 
p. 280, a list of Philazers (sic) for that year, with 
the counties, or groups of counties, &c., belonging 
to each, which numbers sixteen. Rees’s ‘ Cyclo- 
peedia’ (1819) states the number as nine. Men-~- 
tion of them is made at least as early as 1431, in 
statute 10 Hen. VI. c. 4. They were abolished 
in 1837 (7 Will. IV. and 1 Vict. c. 30). 

F. Apams. 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell, S.E. 


LeatHer Money (8" S. ii. 308, 394, 517; iii. 
36).—After Mr. R. Hupson’s “ mild protest ’ at 
the last reference, I may be allowed to offer my 
poor apology, and at the same time to thank him 
for the information conveyed concerning the com- 
monness of Anglesey pennies, in the few words he 
writes to you. But as‘N. & Q.’ was intended to 
help, I desired to be put into communication with 
Este on the matter of copper tokens, of which he 
is (so I understand from his note of the second refer- 
ence, in the first part) a collector. I am sorry that 
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my note, of some little courtesy, should have been 
impugned by your correspondent, for which, how- 
ever, [ may easily pardon him. I would not have 
this indirect usefulness of ‘N. & Q.’ destroyed. 
I have been loath to vindicate myself thus lengthily. 
Hereert Harpy. 
Earls Heaton, Dewsbury. 


Oxrorp Porrs (8™ §. ii. 485).—Barton Holy- 
day, Archdeacon of Oxford, is described as a poet 
{see‘ N. & xii. 19). A relation of Holy- 
day’s by marriage, Wm. Fynmore, Archdeacon of 
Chester, is credited by your late correspondent, 
J. E. Baitey, with being the author of some 
spirited lines beginning 

Drums, beat an onset; let the rebels feel 

How sharp our grief is by our sharper steel ! 
I should be glad to discover the remainder ; also 
if Fynmore published any other poems. He was of 
Christ Church, Oxford, M.A. in 1649. Imprisoned 
for taking part in the rising of Sir George Booth 
in 1659, in what capacity was he there—chaplain?! 

R. J. Fyymore. 
Sandgate, Kent, 


Marino's Sonnet on THE Sonnet (8" S. i. 87, 
135, 177).—Mr. Watter Hamiton, at the last 
reference, quotes an American parody of Words- 
worth’s sonnet beginning “Scorn not the Sonnet,” 
in praise of the goddess Nicotiana. It was rather 
unkind of the parodist to select Wordsworth for his 
instrument, so to speak, on which to sound her 
praises, as Wordsworth had the greatest objection 
to tobacco, I remember hearing a good old aunt 
of mine, who lived for many years in Cumberland, 
and who died rather more than twenty years ago, 
say that on one occasion, when calling at Rydal 
Mount, she said to the poet, “We met William 
[the poet’s younger son] on the road as we came 
along; he seemed to be enjoying his pipe.” 
“Yes,” Wordsworth replied; ‘‘it’s that horrid 
habit he learned in Germany.” (William Words- 
worth the younger, if I am not mistaken, was at 
Heidelberg University.) My aunt said that she 
thought Wordsworth was a little narrow-minded 
in this matter, in which I quite agree with her, 
although I do not myself smoke now. I did not 
know the poet (indeed I was only eleven when he 
died), but his son William I knew very well, “ mair 
by token” it was his wife who first taught me the 
clock when I was a small boy, probably spending 
a half-holiday at their house in Carlisle. 

As the above-mentioned people, illustrious and 


Ripley and Dana’s ‘ New American Cyclopedia ’ 
(1875), Nagler’s ‘ Kiinstler-Lexicon’ (1835-52), 
Rose’s ‘Biographical Dictionary,’ ‘ Biographie 
Universelle,’ and Drake’s ‘ Dictionary of American 
Biography.’ Leo 


*Oryine THE Norcnett” §. ii. 526).— 
I quote the following from my ‘Supplementary 
Glossary ’:— 

“ Nochell.—To cry nochell in the extract seems to 
| mean the same as a word which was added to our 
language towards the end of 1880 to ‘boycott,’ though 
probably Gaffer Biock only said that he would not be 
responsible for debts contracted by his wife. The word 
seems the same as nichill, g.v. 

Will. The first I think on is the King’s majesty (God 
bless him !), him they cried nochell. 

Sum. What, as Gaffer Block of our town cried his wife? 

Will. I do not know what he did; but they voted that 
nobody should either borrow or lend, nor sell nor buy 
with him, under pain of their displeasure.” —‘ Dialogue 
on Oxford Parliament,’ 1681 (Harl, Misc., ii. 114). 

Under “‘ Nichill” I cite an extract from Fuller’s 
Worthies,’ ch. xxv. :— 

“ There is an officer in the Exchequer, called Clericus 
Nihilorum, or the Clerk of the Nichills, who maketh a 
Roll of all such sums as are nichiil’d by the sheriff upon 
their estreata of the Green Wax, when such sums are set 
on persons, either not found, or not found solvible,” 

T. Lewis O. Davies. 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


Notchel is given in ‘A Glossary of the Lanca- 
shire Dialect,’ by Messrs. Nodal and Milner 
(E.D.S.), and thus explained :— 

“ A warning; to cry ‘ notchel’ is to give notice that a 
certain person or persons will not pay the debts of 
another person.” 

I suppose that the expression owes its origin to 
the notch-stick, or nick-siick, which was a tally or 
notched stick used for reckoning. 

F. C. Birxneck Terry. 


Arms (8 §. iii. 7).—These coats are thus 
assigned in Papworth’s ‘ Ord. Brit. Arm.’:— 
| 1. Gu., a chevron between three pears pendent 
| or, Abbott (? Perrot). 

2. Here is a false blazon. If the roundels are 
torteaux, they are not az. but gu.; if they are az., 
they are not torteaux but hurts. Papworth gives 
both bearings. Arg., a chevron az. between three 
hurts. Reneu, Russell, co. Northants. Arg., a 
chevron az. between three torteaux. Andreu de 
Bascervile, Baskervile, or Baskervill. 


3. Gu., three stags trippant or. Hinde, Essex. 
H, T. Grirrits. 


non-illustrious, “are all gone into the world of |  propace (st iii, 48).—Mr. Oxiver will find 


light,” I hope there is no harm in my publishing 


these slight reminiscences, which, of course, are | 
generally interesting only in so far as they refer to | 


the great poet. JonaTHan Boucuter. 


referred to the following for accounts of this artist : 


| the translation of Horace, ‘ Od.’ iii. 4, 61-64, in 
| Clough’s ‘ Amours de Voyage,’ canto i. section viii. 
GicapiBs. 


Breakine on THE Wueet (8" §. ii. 367, 489). 
(8 S. ii. 527).—Jaypexr is |—Most of the accounts of this horrible punish- 
| ment given by your correspondents were, hardly 
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satisfactory, as the authorities for the statements 
were not given. There is no doubt that the 
unishment was what the term naturally signifies. 
r have only just lighted on Callot’s ‘ Miseries of 
War’ among my prints. No. 14 of this vivid 
series gives a perfect view of the process of execu- 
tion. In the middle of a place surrounded by 
soldiers a platform of some height is raised, and on 
it a poor unfortunate prisoner is securely bound to 
an actual wheel—of cart or cannon—resting hori- 
zontally on stout wooden supports firmly fixed to 
the wheel and platform. At the head of the victim 
there stands a confessor with a crucifix in his hand, 
attending the poor fellow, and opposite the execu- 
tioner with a great heavy club, raised to break the 
bones of the condemned. J.C. J. 


This is a gruesome and ghastly subject, and 
perhaps the less said about it the better. But 
German engravings of executions leave us in no 
doubt as to the nature of the atrocious punishment 
of the “ wheel.” The criminal was stripped and 
bound, supine, usually upon a wheel, fixed hori- 
zontally on a scaffold, with legs and arms extended ; 
and the executioner fulfilled his cursed office by 
grasping what appears to have been an ordinary 
cart-wheel (about forty inches across) at each end 
of its horizontal diameter, and then bringing down 
the lower part of the rim with all his might on each 
of the naked limbs in turn of the unbappy victim, 
thus crushing them (much as the malefagtor’s limbs 
were crushed after crucifixion); and he seems to 
have completed the awful operation by snch blows 
on the breast as more or less speedily terminated 
life. Favoured criminals were sometimes strangled 
before being “ broken.”’ 

The wheel was in its third and last capacity 
used as a gibbet, on which the severed limbs and 
head of the victim were exposed, in terrorem, at 
the cross-ways; and no one who has glanced at 
Retzsch’s ‘ Outlines to Biirger’s Ballads’ is likely 
to forget the telling effect caused by the intro- 
duction of this spectacle in the fifth illustration to 
‘Lenore’ and the fourth to the ‘ Pfarrer’s Tochter 
von Taubenhayn.’ J. Evior Hopexiy. 

Richmond, Surrey. 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


Westminster School Register from 1764 to 1883, Compiled 
and Edited by G. F. Russell Barker and Alan H. 
Stenning. (Macmillan & Co.) 

Forty years have elapsed since the ‘ Alumni West- 

monasterienses’ of Mr. Charles Bagot Phillimore was 

given to the world, During that period other loyal sons 
of Westminster—notably Mr. Frederic H. Forshall, the 

author of ‘ Westminster School Past and Present,’ 1884— 

have contributed towards preserving and rendering 

accessible its records. A further important contribution 
to the same end is now made by Mr, Russell Barker, well 
known on the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ and in 

‘N. & Q., and Mr. Stenning, both of them, it is need- 


less to say, Westminster scholars. The work now com- 
pleted and given to the world consists of the names and 
records of boys admitted to Westminster School between 
June, 1764, and August, 1883. No explanation of these 
limitations is proffered. The compilers, however, are 
still seeking particulars concerning the Westmonas- 
trians admitted previously to June, 1764, and it seems 
that the period now dealt with is that covered by the 
books of entries at present in possession of the head master, 
These are four in number, and extend over the period 
mentioned, with the exception of the date from Sept. 27, 
1788, to the end ef 1805, the admissions for which time 
are not forthcoming. Head masters have been, it 
appears, in the habit of looking upon these books as 
their private property, and it is hoped that the wanting 
MSS., as well as the book of Dr. Nicolls, containing, 
among others, the admission of Gibbon, may yet be dis- 
covered. We think, however, of the fate of Warburton's 
plays, and are not too sanguine. 

The task of Messrs. Russell Barker and Stenning has 
been carried out with exemplary judgment and zeal. 
How ample is the information sometimes supplied will 
be seen by a reference to the name Somerset. In some 
cases that we note an inquiry in‘ N. & Q.’ would have 
speedily obtained information not now forthcoming, and 
in one or two instances, it is to be feared, irrecover- 
ably lost. Occasionally matters of interest, political or 
literary, spring up, a8 when we read of Robert Southey 
that he was expelled from the school in 1792 for an 
article contributed to the Flagellant. The work is well 
executed and welcome. 


The Church of All Saints, East Budleigh. Part II. By 
T. N. Brushfield, M.D. Reprinted from the 7rans- 
actions of the Devonshire Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Literature, and Art. 

Tue histories of our towns and villages are one by one 

being treated of—sometimes in a manner which gives 

sutisfaction, more often, we are sorry to say, in a way 
which shows that the authors possess enthusiasm with- 
out insight; now and then we come across books of this 
sort that are mere trade speculations. At present 
this sort of imposture is rare. If, however, means 
be not promptly taken to show the reading public what 

a good village history should be like, we dread very much 

that as the desire for local knowledge goes on growing 

this kind of pestilent literature will rapidly increase. 

There is no better method of stopping the influx of 
bad books than to furnish examples of really good ones. 
This Dr, Brushfield has done in a most exemplary 
manner. ‘To all Devonshire men his history of the 
Church of All Saints, East Budleigh, ought to be a work 
of surpassing interest ; but not to them alone, for to those 
who live far away from Devonshire and who have no 
Devonian blood in their veins it will serve as a model of 
how a town history should be written. We cannot wish 
for a better fate for Dr. Brushfield’s little work than that 
a copy should be deposited in every local library through- 
out the land, so that intending authors might have a 
specimen before them showing how a work of this kind 
should be done. 

Devonshire is noted for its wood carvings. Much as 
her churches bave suffered from the zeal of reformers 
and Puritans, it is probable that even more havoc bas 
been made in the latter days by “ beautifying ’’ churcb- 
wardens and ignorant committees of “ restoration.” 
What damage has taken place at East Budleigh we 
cannot estimate, but the full fury of the tempest has not 
raged there. The old benches, with their curious sculp- 
tured ends, have been saved, Of these Dr. Brushfield- 
gives a very careful description. They are well worthy 
of all the attention which he has bestowed upon them. 
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‘There cannot be much doubt that they are the work of 


local artiste some time early in the sixteenth century. 
We now call these things open benches or sents, 
reserving the word “ pew” for a pen with adoor. Our 
forefathers called them pews. That pews in the modern 
sense existed before the Reformation bas been ardently 
denied; but Dr, Brusbfield shows that this is a mistake. 
That there were a few pews with doors in Roman 


Catholie times is certain, but we imagine that they were | 


very uncommon, Sir Thomas More uses the word 
several times, but we cannot call to mind any instance in 
which it is quite certain that the term is employed in the 
modern sense. The most noteworthy example he affords 
is when he speaks of seeing “men fall at varyance for 
kissing of the pax, or goying before in procession, or 
setting of their wiues pewes in the church " (ed. 1557, 
p. 88, ¢.). In those days men and women commonly sat 
on different sides of the church, and here we have, in all 
probability, an allusion to the women’s seuts, wherein it 


was but according to nature that the “ wiues” should | 


equabble as to who should have the most notable place. 
Dr. Brushfield has collected much that does not 


directly relate to East Budleigh in illustration of the | 


objects still to be found in the church and the entries in 
the old parish account-books. Among other things we 
have a very complete essay on the old practice of chain- 
ing such volumes as the writings of Erasmus, Foxe, and 
Jewell in the churches. In the reign of Henry VIII. an 
order was made that the Bible in English should be placed 
in the churches for the use of the parishioners. This 
has been thought to have been a new departure. Many 
instances, however, could be given of chained Bibles in 
churches in pre-Reformation times. We do not, however, 
remember any example of their being in the vernacular. 

Sprigs of yew have been used all over the north of 
Europe instead of palms on Palm Sunday. In Devon- 
shire it seems that this use eo impressed itself on the 
minds of the people that the yew tree was known by tho 
name of palm. 


The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Edited, 
with Memoir, by Edward Dowden. Vols. II. and ILI. 
(Bell & Sons ) 

Mr. Dowpen’s admirable and authoritative edition 
of Wordsworth progresses satisfactorily. The second 
volume is in some respects the best of the series, con- 
taining as it does the poems of the fancy and those of 
the imagination, including ‘Peter Bell,’ ‘The Wag- 
goner, ‘ Laodamia,’ ‘ Hart Leap Well, ‘“‘She was a 
phantom of delight,” ‘Lines composed a Few Miles 
above Tintern Abbey,’ and innumerable others. Strong 
claims may, however, be put in by vol. iii, with the 
sonnets “It ia a beauteous evening and others of un- 
equalled beauty, ‘Rob Roy's Grave’ and many other 
poems which it is a delight to read once more in this 
handsome and convenient edition. Vol. iii, is, how- 
ever, a little too thick and cumbrous, The notes are 
excellent. Why, we are inclined to wonder, is the second 
line only of the sonnet * With how sad steps, 0 moon,” 
put in inverted commas?! Surely both the first lines are 
taken from Sidney ! 


The Vision of Mac Conglinne. Edited by Kuno Meyer. 
With an Introduction by Wilhelm Wollner. (Nutt.) 
We have here, with a new translation and glossary, 
notes, an index of names, and an all-important introduc- 
tion, an edition of a work which appeals not only to Irish 
scholars, but to the folk-lorist and the student of medi- 
geval institutions. Prof. Wollner is almost disposed to 
believe in an intention on the part of the author to 
parody the celebrated vision of Irish sainte. What is the 
true signification of this quaint gastronomical story we 
cannot undertake to say. In some respects it eeems iu 


| few sentences to anticipate Rabelais. The light it 
casts upon medizval manners is very singular. 


Old London Street Cries. By Andrew W. Tuer, F.S.A. 
| (Leadenhall Press.) 

| Empotpenep by the favourable reception given to the 
| book in a costly edition, Mr. Tuer has now published a 
| cheap edition, which appears already to have reached its 
seventy-sixth thousand, It contains abundant matter of 
antiquarian interest, is profusely illuetrated, and over- 
flows with references to ‘N. & Q.’ Some of the matters 
dealt with in‘ N. & Q.’ are not yet satisfactorily settled. 
“ A tormenter for your fleas” can scarcely be what Mr. 
Wallis suggeste, and “‘ Water for the Buggs"’ remains 
unexplained. The little volume is welcome. A com- 
| panion volume, giving a selection from country cries, isa 
desideratum, 

The Pilgrim's Progress. By John Bunyan, (Bagster & 

Sons.) 

We have here a very cheap, handy, and accurate edition 
of Bunyan’s immortal allegory, illustrated with quaint 
cute. 

Hazll’s Annual for 1893 contains, as usual, a 
stupendous mass of information of the most varied 
kind. Among annuals it has established a position as 
one of the most valuable. 

WE have received a copy of the Baptist Handbook for 


1893 (Veale, Chifferiel & Co). containing a large amount 


< information calculated to be of service to the Baptist 
Jnion. 


Tue next volume of the “ Book-Lover’s Lib ” will 
be entitled ‘ Literary Blunders: a Chapter in the History 
of Human Error,’ by Mr. H. B. Wheatley, F.S.A., the 
editor of the series. It will be issued during the present 
month, 

Tue Illustrated Archeologist, a new quarterly anti- 
quarian magazine, edited by J. Komilly Allen, F.S,A. 
Scot., will be published in May next by C. J, Clark, of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

Ow all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

TANG JE puvs.—Sonnets on Tennyson by Mr. Theodore 
Watts appear in the Atheneum for December 24 and 31, 
1892, A poem by Mr. Swinburne appears August 29, 
1891, in the same periodical. 

M. E. Nicourg, Jersey (‘Pouring oil on troubled 
waters ").—Consult General Indexes to ‘ N, & Q.’ 

R, A. Fanquuarson (“ Silver "’).—A query as to Silver 
Hill is put 8™ 8, ii, 366, and remains unanswered. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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MR. WHITAKER’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


LIVES of the SAINTS. By the Rev. 


8. BARING-GOULD, M.A. A New Edition, with several 
Hundred Illustrations, 


Vol. will contain a COMPLETE INDEX, 
Vol. XVII, SAINTS with their EMBLEMS. 


EMBLEMS of SAINTS. By which 


they are Distinguished in Works of Art, By the late Very 
Rev. F, C. HUSENBETH, D.D. A New Edition, with 
numerous Corrections and Additions, by the Rev. AU- 
GUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. Forming the Seventeeath and 
Last Volume of Mr. Baring-Gould’s ‘ Lives of the Saints.’ 


The UNCANONICAL and APO- 


CRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. Being the Additions to the 
Old Testament Canon which were included in the Ancient 
Greek and Latin Versions; the English Text of the 
Authorized Version, together with the Additional Matter 
found in the Vulgate and other Ancient Versions; Intro- 
ductions to the several Books and Fragments; Marginal 
Notes and References; and a General Introduction to the 
Apocrypha. By the Rev, W. R. CHURTON, B.D., Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of St. 
Albans, and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. 

post Svo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion for the Young, with a Guide to Con- 
firmation and Holy Communion. 245th Thousand. Cloth, 
6d.; or neatly bound, with gilt edges, ls. Large-Type 
Edition, cloth, 1s. 


The GOSPEL STORY. A Plain Com- 


mentary on the Four Holy Gospels, containing the Narra- 
tive of Our Blessed Lord's Life and Ministry. By the Rev. 
W. MICHELL, M.A., Diocesan Inspector of Schools in the 
Diocese of Bath and Wells. A New Edition, Revised. 2 vols. 
cloth, 6s. 


THE HOLY COMMUNION. 


Part I, Its NATURE and BENEFITS. With a Notice of some 
Common Objections to Receiving it. 
Part II, An EXPLANATION of what is REQUIRED of them 
who come to the LORD’S SUPPER, In Plain Language 
By the Rev. W. H, RIDLEY, M.A, 


Price in cloth, 7d.; or on fine paper, ls.; neatly bound in 
Persian roan, with gilt edges, 2s. 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, 


am and Prayer adapted to the Course of the Christian 
ear. 


It may also be had in imperial 32mo. cloth, 3s.; Persian 
roan, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 6s. Royal 24mo, cloth, 3s. 6d.; 
morocco, 6s. fd. Foolscap 8vo, cloth, 4s. ; Persian roan, 
6s.; morocco, 9s, ; and in several other sizes, 


London : J. WarrakeR, 12, Warwick-lane. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(8S. ILL. Fes. 4 “93. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 


RKS BY JOHN ADDINGION 
SYMONDS. 


Renaissance in Italy: 


AGE of the DESPOTS. Second Edition. Demy Svo. Its. 
Demy 


The REVIVAL of LEARNING, Second Edition. 
Svo. les. 

The FINE ARTs. 

The CATHOLIC REACTION. 


SVO, 


Second Edition. Demy Its. 


In 2 Parts. 


Sketches in Italy and Greece. Second Edition. 


Crown Svo. ¥s. 
Animi Figura. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 
Italian Byways. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Shakspere’s Predecessors in the English 


DRAMA. Demy Svo. Its. 


New and Old: a Volume of Verse. Crown 8vo. 


Hs, 


The Sonnets of Michael Angelo Se 
ow or Hrs 
Crown 7s. 


Crown 


and TOMMASO CAMPANEI 
Time Translated into Rhymed English, 


Many Moods: a Volume of Verse. 
Vs. 
W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The Standard Edition. 


26 vols. large Svo. lis. éd. each, 


This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings 


not previously collected, with many additional lilustrations. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The Library Edition. 


24 vols. large crown Svo. hands omety bound in cloth, 9. 
or half-russia, marbled edges, 13/. 15: 

With Mlustrations by the Ai ‘chen, 
Frederick Walker. 

#," The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 7s, 6d. each, 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The Popular Edition. 


Richard Doyle, 


13 vols. crown &Svo. with Frontispiece to each volume, 
5/, lus, 


or in halt-morocco yilt, 


scarlet cloth, gilt top, 3/. 5s. ; 
in green cloth, 5s 


*,* The Volumes are sold separately, 
each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The Cheaper Illustrated Edition. 


26 vols. uniformly bound in cloth, i/. 1ls.; handsomely 
bound in half-morocco, 5/. Ss. 
Containing nearly all the small Woodcut [lustrations of 
the former Editions, and many new Illustrations by Eminent 
Artists. 
*,* The Volumes are sold separately, in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The Pocket Edition. 


3% vole. small feap. svo. in handsome ebonized case, 2/, 12s. td, 
* The Volumes are sold separately, in half- cloth, cut or 
oni edges, 1s. 6d. each ; or in paper covers, 1s, cach, 


MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
Uniform Edition. 


10 vols. 
Page. Large crown Svo. 6s. each, 


2 vols. demy 


Each Volume illustrated with a Vignette Title- | 


ARNOLD. 
Last Essays on Church and Religion. Witha 


Pretace. Crown &vo, 7s 
Mixed Essays. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 9s. 


Contents :—Democracy—Equality—Irish Catholicism and 
British Liberalism—/vrro Unum est necessarium—A Guide to 
English Literat ure— Falkland—A_ French Critic on Milton— 
A French Critie on Goethe—George Sand. 

Literature and Dogma: an Essay towards a 
Better Apprehension of the Bible. ee Edition, 
with a New Preface. Crown “vo. 2s. 6d, 

God and the Bible: a Sequel to ‘Literature 
and Dogma.” Popular Edition, with a New Preface. 
Crown 2s. 6d, 

St. Paul and Protestantism; with other Essays. 
Popular Edition, witha New Preface. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Contents :—St. Paul and Protestantism—Puritanism and 
the Church of England—Modern Dissent—A Comment on 
Christmas. 

Culture and Anarchy: an Essay in Political 


and Social Criticism. Popular Edition. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Irish Essays, and Others. Popular Edition. 


Crown Svo, 2s. 6d, 


On the Study of Celtic Literature. Popular 


Kdition., Crown &vo. 2s. 


Passages from the Prone Writings of Matthew 
ARNOLD. Crown Svo, 7s. tid. 
Contents :—1, Literature. 2. Politics and Society. 3. Philo- 
sophy and Religion, 


ROBERT BROWNING’S WORKS. 


Uniform Edition. 
In 16 vols, small crown Svo. 5s. each. The Volumes can be 
hat bound in Sets or separately. 
This Edition contains Three Portraits of Mr. Browning at 
different periods of his life, and a few Illustrations, 
Also Mr. Browning's Last Volume, 


Asolando: Fancies and Facts. Ninth Edition. 


Feap. 8vo,. 5s, 


A Selection from the Poetical Works of 
First and Second Series. Crown 
ois, 6d. each. 


| WORKS BY THE LATE MATTHEW 


MRS. ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING’S WORKS. 
Uniform Edition. 
In 6 vols. small crown 8vo. 5s. each. 
*.* Vol. VI., Aurora Leigh, can also be had bound 
and lettered as a separate Volume. 


This Edition is uniform with the 16-Volume Edition of 
Mr. Robert Browning's Works. It contains several Portraits 


| and Illustrations. 


A Selection from the Poetry of Elizabeth 
BARRETT BROWNING. First and Second Series. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. each. 
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